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Trowzx of Lon Do. 


FTE R Villiam the Conqueror 

had made himſelf maſter cf Eng- 

and, by the decifive victory of Haft- 
inge, he began to lay the foundation of 
the TowER of LonDox in 1076, as a 
ſecure retreat for his followers, upon 
any ſudden ſurprize from his enemies; 
and that part of the building commonly 
alled the bite Tower, was erected 
during his life-time, 8 5 
The remainder was compleated by 
illiam Rufus, his ſon, and ſucceſſor, 
vho,. in the. year 1098, ſyrrounded it 
ith a wall, and fortificd it with a 
Hep and broad dnch ; but here we 
M be underſtood to ſpeak only of 
Bo „„ the 


* 
* 


. The Toprer of London. N 
the Tower as a defenſive retreat, for 


have been gradually and greatly en- 
extaſed . 


the north of the river Thames, from 
| which it is parted by a ditch, and 2a 


the wharf, which is much reforted tc 


_ agreeable view of the river Thames 
; Upon this Plaifurm, to which ycl 


/ 


the number of dwellings and offices 


The fituation of the Tower is excel- 
lently choſen as a place of defence. It 
lies to the eaſtward of London, and on 


commodious wharf, which has a com 


PaniEation by a draw bridge tO faci 
Jitare the receiving or delivering am 


8 b + 


munitipp, and military ſtores. On 
bis bert is 2 platform, planted with 


G1 pieces of cangon, mounted on iron 
Carriages ; they are fired uſually on ſtate 
days, or in caſes of publick rejoicing 
Within the walls is a platform, called 
tbe Ladies Line, running parallel te 


by the fair ſex in the ſummer, being 
ſhaded on one fide with a lofty row o 
trees, and ?ffording, on the other, at 


aſcend by fone fleps, you may golf 


— 


The Tower of Lohddnw. f 
almoſt round the Fel. And il this 
walk you will meer with three bit- 
teries ; the firſt, called the Pei 4 
fery, is mounted wit five pibees Bf 
cannon, and on its platform are plant 
ed ſeven ; the name of the nackt is the 
Stone Battery, and the third the Nodes 
Battery: the former defended by gut 
zuns, anq; the latter by ix. 
| You enter the 7 ever. by an Guter 
gate to the welt, and baving paſſed 4 
one bridge, built over the ditch, you 


* 


. * 14 * 911 or t v9 1 11 61 13 
alſo an, entrance r foot pa enger: 
"i EP [4 : i T6 3 / »{ ; 11 © £5 as * 
Over t * draw-bric ge above mention- 2 
ed ; and the Traitor's Gate, fo calle® 
from its having been formetly cults- 
mary to. bring traitors, and ' ſtate pri- 
. 17. 3 44484 Vi in 77 5 
ſoners to and from the Toxwe oy this 
HF 5 G18 th ©: 4 . a: Ii ld 35 
ntrance. Over this is a bdi ing, 
= a „ 4 IF 2 1 
the Toaber with water, as alſo the mill, 


and the infiimaty. „„ 
The gates are opened and mut with 


arrive at the principal 2 There is 


great ceremony, About fix in the 
o r +@25 ind * 4 12801 2 12 
morning in ſummer, ahd at day Bre | 
; Ok up za 
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In winter, the yeoman porter goes to 


_ - the governor's for the key; the uſual 
Challenge he receives from the guard 
is, Who comes there ? He anſwers, The 
Keys; the challenger then ſays, Paſs 


Keys ; upon which the officer orders 
the guard to reſt their firelocks ; the 


yeoman ſays, Ged ſave King George ; 


and the guards anſwer aloud, Amer. 


On the evening, the ſame ceremony 


is repeated, and the keys are carried 
to the governor ; after which no per- 
ſon can go out or in on any pretence 
till morning, without the watch · word, 


which is kept very ſecret, and is the 


ſame, on the ſame night, in every 
fortiſied place throughout the King's 


dominions. | 
The principal officer of the T: ower 15 
the Conſtable, who is uſually of the 


higheſt. quality; his poſt at corona- 
tions and other ſtate ceremonies is of 
the utmoſt conſequence, he having the 


regalia in his cuſtody. He hath under 
bim a Lieutenant; and a Deputy-licu-. 


tenant, called the Governor; 5 2 tower- 


major, 5 
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major, gentleman porter, yeoman 


porter, gentleman goaler, four quarter. 
gunners, and forty warders, whoſe uni- 


form is the ſame with the kings yeo- 


men of the guard: tbere is beſides a 
battalion of foot guards on duty quar- 


tered in barracks, which have been 


lately rebuilt. 


The principal buildings withim the 


walls are the Church, which contains 


nothing remarkable ; the White Tower, 
the Offices of Ordnance, of the Mint, 
and of the Keeper of the Records ; the 


ewel office, the Horſe Armoury, the 


grand Store-houſe, the New or Small 


\rmoury ; with houſes for the officers, 


2 nd barracks for | ſoldiers, beſides pri- 
ſons for ſtate delinquents. | 


The White Tower is a ſquare irregu- 


Jar building, ſituated almoſt in the cen- 
ter, and ornamented with four watch 


owers, one of Which is now converted 


into an obſervatory... _ 
It conſiſts of three lofty ſtories, un- 
der which are commodious vaults, filled 
MN % . 
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Ach fate. petre; and it i is covered with 1 


for the ſea ſervice, containing arms for 


ber. 
In the upper ſtory are lodged matches, 


in alittle room ſome valuable records 


men tione 


—— tb 


1 
1 


A 


flat leads. wg U 
In the firſt ſtory is a ſmall armoury 8 


more than 10,000 ſeamen; and alſo 
cloſets and preſſes i in abundance, filled 
with warlike inſtruments without num- 
Over theſe are two other floors, 
filled with arms and armovurers tools, 


ſheeps ſkins, and tanned hides ; and 


are depoſited, as alſo models of various ſir 


de rudtive engines, that have, from te 
time to time been preſented t to the gö- I 
5 vernment. 8 


On the top is a large eiter for ſup- 7 


pluying the garriſon, with water; it is It 


ſeven feet deep, nine in breadth, and 


fixty i in length, and is filled from the 


ames . 122 means of the engine before 


Harbour; 3 to which all other offices for 
upplying artillery, arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c. to "7 part of his majeſty's 
dominions, 
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v 
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8 
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The Office of Ordnance is kept in in Caal k 
p 
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th 


Pence all orders for every Kind of ſer· 


"This Fh of Lon da 
lominions, are gecountable | and from 


Ay 


ice are iſſued. | 
The Mint i is alſo a ſeparate &5 1 
ind contains houſes for all the 0 bei 
delonging to the coinage. | 
The Office of Recoras is oppoſite the 

platform. above-mentioned © 

Jately been wainſcotted within, 1045 oo 
amented without. Here all the, tolls 
from King John to the beginninj 7 | 
the reign « of Richard III. are dep Be 
in 1 56, preſſures, and 9 ot oo 7 5 
tenures of all the lands in (ang, 
with a ſurvey of the 148 % 5 488 60 72 
ginals of all laws and ftatutes? 15 
rights of Englend to the dominion of 
the Britiſh ſeas ; leagues and treaties 
with forei n princes, the atchieveme ata 
of England, in foreign wares, antient | 
grants c of our king 8 5 their, {i 1 5 . 
the forms of ſabmik on of by wiſh | 
kings; with many others of >ren im- 


1 


portancę, all regularly diſpole „and 
properly referred to by in indexes. I 


| 10 "The Tower of Loodew. 


The Jewel Office is about twenty Ar 
yards to the eaſt of the Store Houſe, of . 
which we ſhall ſpeak by and by. | 
The Horſe Armoury is a little eaſtward 
of the White Tower; and will be de- 


ſcribed hereafter. 
The Store Houſe is to the aorthword 


of the White Tower; it was built to the 


. firſt floor by King James II. and finiſhed 
by K. William, who erected the room 


| called the New or Small Armoury. This 
ſtructure is of brick and ſtone, and on 
the north fide is a ſtately door caſe of 
god workmanſhip, adorned. with the 
ng's arms, and enriches, with tro- 


n „ 


0 the Lions, bs * Wild Beaſts, - 


As ſoon as you enter the outer 
gate, and have paſſed what is called 
| the Spur $uard, you will fee the 
WM Keeper's houſe front you, and on the 
Al | > right hand, the figure of a, Lion upon 
the wall; there is alſo another figure 


of a | Lion over the door, where you 
are 


i 
=_ 
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The Tower of London. 11 
nty re to enter; by ringing at this door, 
| and paying ſixpence each perſon, you 
are immediately conducted into a yard, 
yhere is a range of dens, in the form 
f a half moon, in which you will ob- 
. 5 | | 
rd 1. A young He Lion, called Marco, 
he Preſented to the King, by the Duke 
ed of Cumberland, he is remarkably fierce, 
m fand every attempt to tame him fruitleſs. 
1s 2. Pol l r, a young Lioneſs, brought 
n. From Morocco, by Mr Whitton. Polly's 
f den was lately occupied by Duxco, 
e I lion lately dead, remarkable for his 
= Mameneſs. There is one circumſtance, 
reſpecting his behaviour, which I maſt 
relate, as in tenderneis he ſeems to have 
ome near to human nature, and in 
friendſhip to have ſurpaſſed it. 

«© When Dunco was in the den 
alone, an accident happened to the 
ower part of it, which ſo impaired 
the wood-work, that he could not be 
kept with ſafety; the carpenter was 
therefore called to mend it, who 
wiſely ſtood at a diſtance, and would 
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ah was greatly ſurprized to ſee; 


and the Lion ftretched upon the floor 
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not appr roah the den for fear of 1 
Lion. 50h this one of the keep 


n 


kee 0 i6 the upper part of is 
hou e, abet 6g the reden was at 
work beneath. It happened, how- 


ſome time with the Lion, fell fal 
e Carpenter continued his 
work, wit out knowing to what 
danger he was expoſed, and when he 
had done, called the keeper to come 
ape and faſten the door; but receiv- 

£00 anſwer, he ran out of the den, 


ough the grate, both the keeper 


and eeping _ together. He again 
calied William, but liam was too 
ſound aſleep to make any anſwer ; 
however the Lion reared up his great 
head, and, after looking at the car- 
penter ſome time, threw his hug e paw 
58 William's breaſt; and laying his 
vpgn his head, again compoſed 
Malek to relt. The carpepter,* al- 
„ 


„„ „ „„ erer e 


r te. amnd 


rite. 


The Tawer of Londone 
ready terrified with his ow gr | 


vas Rill more alarmed when he fa 
he A s- + thus ene =. led with the 
in into the 


z : 


the 
ers 
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door, Which the carpenter 94 des e 3 
ted in his precipitate retreat, they 
rouſed Yiiliam, who ſhaking the Lion 
Iby the paw, took his leave g but 
Dynco was too well bred to ſuffer 
his friend to go without ſome but 
ceremony, or marks of eſteem; be 
firſt rubbed his great noſe againf the 
keeper's knees, then held him by the 
coat, as if he would have ſaid, De 
flay a little longer; and when he fog: 
no intreaties could prevail on Yillian 
to take other nap, he courteouſly 
waited on him to the door. 
3- Dipo, a fine young Lionefs, 
bred in the Tower. In this den was 
formerly kept Pompey, her brother; 
they were both bred from Zara, an 
old Lioneſs, preſented by the Dey of 
An. £200 was K ſent as a 
preſent 


\ 
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| preſent to the Nabob of Arcot. They 

were both very tame, and fond of play- 

ing with their keeper. 

4. CnaRLEy, a young Panther fromſt 

Ee 6 lor 4a, preſented to the * by c 

Governor Grant. ne 

5. Two large Wolves, one from al 
Saxony, and the other from France, 
lately preſented by Colonel Hollings- pi 
ward. Theſe creatures are very ra- 
venous, and are a terror to men ard 
cattle ; and in ſevere froſts and ſnows MW: 
they come from the woods, and fall 
upon every living thing they meet, and 
frequently even enter houſes in queſt of 
food. > 
+ 6. Hector, a fine young Lion, pre- 

| ſented to his e by the * of 
" Morocco. 

7. Miſs Fanny, a beautiful young 
Lioneſs, brought from Bombay, by 
Capt. Vebb, and by him preſented to 
his Majeſty. She is good-tempered, 
and ſo Fa tame, that ſome time ſince, 
being indiſpoſed, and not eating her 
os the kes eepers pre pated a dole of 
| phyſic* 


MH oO = > —_ © * 


QA © Q. 
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I be Tower of London. ng 
YEpbyfic for her, and one of them held 
her mouth open with his hands, While 
the other poured the phyſic down ber 
omSthroat ; and though this draught was 
by epeated three or tour times, ſhe ſhewed 
yo greater diſlike, than a growl of diſ- 
OM approba tion. | £ 
ce, 8. Miſs Jenny, a Bengal Tygreſs, 
brought from Madraſi, by Gov. Piget- 
'a- Wa very beautiful creature. 

"dl Jenny's den (was lately inhabited 
vs by Ne ao, the oldeſt Lion inthe Tower, 
Ul who died a little while ago. The 
Jooks of this animal were wont to 
rike the ſtouteſt bebolder with awe. 
His head was large, and covered with 
a long ſhagged mane, that reached 
o his ſhoulders, which added rather to 
he terror than Majeſty of his coun» 
enance ; his eyes were far ſet in his 
head, and darted as it were a kind of 
ed flame thtDugh his long ſhaggy and 
dithevelled hair, which raiſed ſuch an 
dea of fierceneſs, as cannot be exci- 
ed in the mind unaccompanied with 


Fear. His mouth opened wide, and 
| © diſcovered 
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16 "The Tower of Longan- | 
"F prered, a frightful ſet of teeth; 
"Ip when be roared, he might be 
3 eard at 2 great diſtance. fig was 0 
browniſh cream- colour, about ſou 
et high, bis body ſmall in proportior 


| 1 his head, but his legs had the ay 


pearance "A. amazing ſtrength, 'thi 
large mates of them being viſible 
tbrou the ſkin, His fore feet wer 
armed with five prodigious claws, and 
his bind feet with four. This ſtatel 


| Creature, had his ſhoulder flipped b 


accident, « hich made him go lame 
e was yery gentle and traRable to hi 
er, and would lie down and pla 
with him like a ſpaniel ; but I woul: 
_ adviſe no ſttanger to be ſo familiar wit! 
any animals they may be ſhewn, as 1 


Is would be dangerous to come withil 


- Choir: reach 


9. Bocary, of RY young 
- Leopardeſs, NE nds ta his Majelily 


by the Agerine Am baſſador. 


10. Miſs Nancy, a fierce youny 
e very large, RC. from the 


Coal 


| Py of eine, and preſented. to his I 
late Maje y by Capt. Scott. | 

11. Cron, a young Lionel = 
brought from the coaſt Barbary; 
the is very tame; of a beautiful N 
colour, with brown ſpots ; and was 
preſented to her Majeſty by the. Earl 
of Butte. 

12. PENELOPE, a young Bear, ben 
North America; ſhe is remarkably 
tame, and was preſented by Capt. 
Scvawen. 

13. Miſs Bethy, a Tyger-Cat, from ; 
Senegal, preſented by Col. Nugent. 

14. Princes, a large Tyger- Cat, 
from Bombay, preſented by Capt. F l- 
cher. Theſe two laſt- mentioned ani- 
mals are very fierce,of a cream- colour, 
beautifully ſpotted, and are about the 
ſize of a Harrier. 

15. A large brown Eacts, removed 
from the Queen's Palace. The Eagle 
is eſteenfed the King of Birds, as the 
Lion. is the King of Beaſts; becauſe 
of all the ſubordinations of their re- 
ipective 1 ciee, Io have the ſuperi- 

; „ 8 ority 
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ority in point of fierceneſs, and power 
to overcome and deſtroy: for though 
there are of each kind, others of far 
greater ſtrength; as the bull, for in- 
ſtance in one ſpecies, and the oftrich 
in the other; yet nature has with-held 
from theſe the weapons of deſtruction, 
or the agility to uſe them, which ſhe 


has, for wiſe purpoſes, although un- 


known to us, bellowed upon the 


others; and though the dominion is 


frequently diſputed in the wilderneſs 


and foreſt, and ſometimes the lion ts 


varquithed by the tyger, and the ea- 
gle by the vulture, yet nature has 
ſufficiently confirmed their reſpective 
dignities by this; no beaſt, though 


ever ſo fierce, and made raverious by 
hunger, will attack the lion for prev, 


nor bird the eagle: an obſ-rvaii.n 
that has 3 the generality of 
writers on this ſabject — The eagle is 


z generally of a dark brown colour, bas 
a large hooked bill, and valt talons, 
and has N ö that 1 have 


head 


\ 
me ' 


_ 
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heard it confidently affirmed by perſons 
of undoubted credit, that they have 
been known to carry infants to their 
young, when they. have failed of other 


food. An inſtance 'whereof happened, 


as Sir Robert Sibbald reports, while 


he was in the Orkney Iſes; for a wo- 


man there, a, at harveſt work, and 
leaving her child, 
at ſome diſtance from her, an eagle in 


ſearch of prey eſpied it, ſeized it in 


her talons, and carried it to her neſt 


upon a neighbouring rock: which 


ſome fiſhermen from the ſhore acciden- 
tally obſerving, purſued and attacked 
the eagle, and brought off the infant 


yet alive.—-Lambs, hares, pheaſants, 


jawns, and kids, are the ordinary food 
with which theſe birds bring up their 
joung. ; FEE 


16 and 17. Bop and Sal, a Tyger 


and Tygreſs, preſented to the King by 
the Emperor of Morocco. They are 
very beautiful, and were fome time 


u# 
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about a year old, 


— 
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20 The Tower of London. 
ago pat together to breed, but are now 
parted: 

All the creatures here ſhewn, are 
regularly fed, and carefully attended, 
which in ſome meaſure takes off from 
their Tavage nature, and makes them, 
comparatively, tame and ſubmiſſive. 
We cannot quit this ſubject, without 
lamenting the loſs of a fine large 

Oſtrich who lately died here, and of 
whom we thall give ſome account, as 
we hope to ſee her habitation ſoou oc- 
cupied by another. This creature was 
ſent as a preſent to his late Majeſty 

by the Dey of Tunis. Her ſhape and 
; colour was not very unlike that of 
.the turkey- cock breed, ouly greyer; b 
but the ſize vaſt iy bigger, deing for- 8 
merly sccounted the latgeß bitd in 
tbe world; but later diſcoverics have 
proved the contrary. Her legs weve 
as much as a man could well -praſp, th 
and very long, as was the neck, © tl 
/ which ſhe had great command, 4557. 1 
ing it as erect and kately as the Swanil 
does, 
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% Ises, fo that when ſhe. walked, her 
bill was bigher than the talleſt man's 
re bead. You may judge of her bulk 
1 if by her eggs, of which the had laid 
n fourteen fince ſhe came to Eaglaud, ſe- 
5 veral of which, are now to be ſeen, 
each weighing upwards of five pounds, 
and when firſt laid weighed above fix; 
ſhe had a pretty large room to live in, 
which was often cleaned, and the ſtraw 
therein ſhifted, ocherwiſe ſhe. would 
ſoon have died; for the climate of this 
country ſeems by no means fitced : 
to it's tender nature, though by It's 
large bones and vaſt bulk, it ap- 
peared to be very ſtrong. I here were 
; ſome time ago a couple of theſe birds 
0 but one died before the other, by 
„ſwwallowing a large nail that ſtopped it's 
paſſage. - „ 5 
„ Till within very lately the number 
of wild Feaſts and Birds exhibited in 
„me Tower, was conſiderably larger 
chan at preſent ; but as the climate of 
"i England does not agree with the con- 
LS ſtitutions 


id . 
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ſtitutions of many of them, being too 
warm for thoſe brought from the north- 
ern regions of Ruſſia, Siberia, &c. and 
too cold for thoſe from Bengal, Morocco, 
and the deſarts of Africa, ſeveral of the 
Tatter have died laſt winter from the ſe- 
verity of the weather, and nearly as 
many of the former from the heat of the 
preceding ſummer. Many other rare 
animals, however, are daily expected to 
arrive from abroad, which will make 
the collection at the Tower much more 
worthy of notice than it has ever yet 


been. 


4 


* 


F or a Ab. of theſe Ani ale each Perſon 
> muſt pay Ps. 
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nc White Tower; in order to perpetuate 
e- to poſterity, the mempry, of that ſignal 
as victory obtained by the Exgliſb over the 


he EW whole naval power of Spain, in the 
re reign of Q. Elizabeth. This ARX MA- 


to pA, conſiſted of 132 ſhips; on board of 


te MW which were 19290 ſoldiers, 8 350 ſail- 


e i ors, 2080 galley ſlaves, and 2630 pieces 
et of cannon, which at that time of day 


was a prodigious force, On the 21ſt 


of July, 1588, this fleet appeared off 
Plymouth, and was met there by the 
Engliſh. under the command of Lord 
Effingham, Draze, Dawkins, and For- 


diſorder, and forced them upon the 
center, which occaſioned ſome confu- 
ſion - but night coming on, obliged 
both parties to lie by. The very night 
after the firſt engagement, one of the 
1 8 4 __ ſhips 
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h- Vibe Spoils of che Invincible Armada. 
id The building wherein theſe ſpoils are 
0, depoſited, is ſituated to the eaſt of the 


bier; when both fleets formed the 
line of battle, and Drake, Daw#:ns, and 
Forbiſher, put the enemy's rear into 


7 
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ſhips of the line, by ſome aceident or 
other, blew up, and the. fire from her 
communicating itſelf to the ſhip where- 
in Don Pedro de Valdez was captain, ſhe 

fell a prize to Admiral Drake. Two 
days were ſpent in repairing the dama- 
ges ſuſtained on both fides, in which 

time the Eagliß were continually rein- 
forced with men, ammunition and ſhips, 
which enabled them, on the 23d, after 
ſome time ſpent in ſtriving to gain the 
wind, to fight the enemy on more equal 
terms; and the battle became general. War 
But what compleated the victory was Wa: 
a ſcheme of Capt. Drake's, which was, Wo1 
do fic up eight old ſMttered ſhips, and 
= fill them with all ſoris of combuſtibles; 
and when the fleet came up with the 
enemy, who lay at anchor off Calais 
waiting for the Duke of Parma, thoſe 
ſhips were ſecretly diſpatched in the 
= night, with proper inſtructions to the 
| captairs, to grapple at proper diſtances 
where the enemy were cloſeſt in the 
line, obſerving always to keep the 
wind: and when their ſhips were thus 
ö = properly 


* 


__w 
w 
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properly ſtationed, to ſet them. on fire, 


and then bring oft their men; this was 
executed with all imaginable ſucceſs z. 
for while the Spaniards, thinking. 
themſelves ſurprized, were preparing. 
ſor an unexpected attack, the captain's. 
of the fire-ſhips did their buſineſs, and. 
in little more than an hour, the whole 
ocean ſeemed on fire. Nothing but 


lhorror, confuſion and hurry enſued ; 


ſome were on fire, ſome fell foul of : 
others, and others cut their cables, 
ind drove on ſhore ; the Duke of Me- 
dina ordered his fleet to ſeparate, every, 
one ſhifting for hin ſelf, and fo ren- 
dezvous next morning at e : 
though theſe were the. beſt. of orders 
hat could have been iſſued, yet the 
»g/ifþ reaped all the advantage they 
ould have wiſked, as they had an op- 
portunity of attacking their huge ſhips 
ſingly, with what force they thought 
proper; and of coming to a general 
ngagement, betore the Spaniards we 
ecovered from their. panic. Drake an 
orbifher improved their turn of fore 
VHV tuns 
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tune in their favour, and attacked the 
Duke of Medina's own ſquadron before 
it could be formed, while the other 
commanders were as vigilant in ſeek- 
ing out the ſcattered remains of Lewya's 
and Rycaldo's; in a word, the fea 


ſeemed covered with wrecks; and the 


flower of the Engliſh nobility, who had 
waited on ſhore for the event of this 
engagement, ſeeing all fears over from 
the Spaniards landing, flocked on board 
the ſhips, which were now increaſed to 
the number of 150 fail, to be ſharers in 
the glary of delivering their country 
from ſlavery, {Sy 

In theſe ſeveral engagements, fifteen 
of their ſtouteſt ſhips, beſides tranſ- 
Ports, were either deſtroyed or taken: 
on the coaſt of /re/and ſame were ſunk; 
ſome run on ſands, and ſome burac by 
the ' Spaniards themſelves. In ſhort, 
from the 21ſt of July, when this vaunt- 
ing Armada was firſt beaten by the Eng- 
iS, until the 10th of September follow- 
ing, when the ſhattered remains of it 
Preſſed the 7r;# coaſt, it ſhould wn g 
e | NA 


— 
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he Nad never had one good day or night 5 
re Wo that of 132 ſhips that arrived in tlie 
er D ritiſh channel, ſcarce 70 of them re- 
K- Uarned home again, and of zo, ooo ſouls 
„n board, upwards of 20, ooo were ei- 
ea her killed or droweed, or remained | 
ne Priſoners in England, „ 


ie Spoils talen in the Armada, are, Fx 


rd 1. The common ſoldiers pikes, 18 
to feet long, pointed with long ſharp 
pikes, and ſhod with iron. 

2. The Spaniſh offcers lances, finely 
2ngraven ; theſe were formerly gilt, but 
the gilding is now almoſt worn off with 
oY a Ta Ny ae nd, 

3. The Spaniſh ranceur, made in dif- 
ferent forms, with which they intended 
either to kill the men on horſeback, or 
pull them off their horſes. On one of 
them is a piece of filver coin, which 


g-Itbey intended to make current; on it 
-Jare three heads, viz. the Pope's,, Philip 


1 


it's, and Queen Mary's. 
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4. A piſtol in a ſhield, ſa contrivec 
2s to bre and cover the body. at the 
ſame time with the ſhield. "The ſight o 
the enemy is to be taken thro? a little 
grate in the ſhield, which is piſtol proof, 

5. The banoer, with a crucifix upo 
it, which was to haye been carried be. 
fore the Spano general. On it is en- 
graved the Pope's benediction before 
the Span;/b fleet ſa led; for he came to 
the Water fide, bleſſed it, and Sees 
InvincigLE. _ 

6. The Spaniſh cravats 3 theſe are 
engines made of iron, contrived to lock 


| the feet, arms, and heads of Zaglifs he- 


relics 10gether. 

7. Spamſh bilboes, to yoke the Eng: 
hp prilogers two and tw | 

* Spaniſh ſhot, which are all admi- 
rably contrived for deſtroying the maſts 
end rigging of ſhips, and Gyerping hy 
decks of their men. 

9. Spaniſh ſpadas, poiſoned' at th 

point ſo that if a man wee the ever 

flight a wound with one of them, it 
proved certain * | 


* 10. Spa- 
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10. Spaniſh balberts, or ſpears, ſome 


hereof are curiouſly engraven, and 1 in- 
laid with gold. 


11. A Span pole- ax, uſed i in board- - 


ing of ſhips. 

12. Thumb ſcrews, of EN there 
ere ſeveral cheſts full on board the 
Daniſh fleet. They were intended to 

extort confeſſion from the Enghifb where 
their money was hid, 

13 The Spaniſh morning ftar ; 
Wengine reſembling the figure of a gar, ; 
of which there were many thouſands on 
1 with poiſoned points. 

The Spaniſh generals halbert, 
8 with velvet. And on its top 18 
the Powe: s head curiouſly engraven. 

A Spanihh battle ax, fo contrived 
as x ſtrike four holes in a man's ſcull 


at once; and has belides a piſtol in its F 


handle. 

16. The Jaſt thing they 1 of 

theſe memorable ſpoils, is the Spaniſp * 

peneral's ſhield, carried before him 

as an enſign of honour. On it are 

depicted, in moſt curious workman- 
ihtp, 


— 
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ſhip, the labours of Hercules, and o 


ther expreſſive allegories. ; 
Sk 

| The other Curieftie Jets 4 in this Roan - 
=, "7 . 
I, A ſmall train of littfe cannon f 
mounted on proper carriages, beivg : ſ 
preſeat from the foundery of London to” 
King Charles I. when a child, to prac h 
tice the art of punnery with, | bo 
18. Daniſh and Saxon clubs, which 
weapons thoſe people uſed in the con- 
queſt of England, aud are of the greatel k 
antiquity of any cariofities in the Tow. h 
er, having lain there about 6go years, t 
19. The ax, with which Aun Bulle * 
(mother of Queen Eliabetb) was be 
| beaded. At the time of her death ſheſſſ b 
was not quite 3o years of age, and fel h 

_ a ſacrifice to the caprice of Henry IIIA 
to whom ſhe was lawfully | married” 
The Earl of E was like wiſe behead- 4 
ed with the ſame ax. J 
20. King Henry the VPItt's walk 0. 


ing ⸗ 
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ing-ſtaff, which has three match lock 
piſtols in it, with coverings to keep 
the charges dry. With this ſtaff the 
king walked round the city ſometimes, 4 
to ſee that the conſtables did their 
duty; and one hight as he was walk- 
ing near the bridge foot, the conſtable 
ſtopt him to know what he did with 
ſuch a weapon at that time of the 
night; upon which the king ſtruck 
him; but the conſtable calling the 
watchmen to his aſliſtance, his Majeſty - 
was carried to the Poultry Compter, 
where he lay till morning; when the 
keeper was informed of the rank of 
Ibis priſoner, he diſpatched a meſſenger 
to the conltable, who came trembling 
with fear, expecting nothing leſs than 
to be hanged, drawn and quartered ; 
but inſtead of that, the king applauded 
his honeſty and made him a handſome 
preſent. At the ſame time, he ſettled 
upon St. Magnus' pariſh an annual 
ad. grant of 23 . and a mark; and made 

a proviſion for furniſhing 30 chaldron {|| 
Jof coal:, and a large allowance of bread | 
| | 2 annually {|| 
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"annually for ever, towards the comfort. 
able relief of his fellow priſoners and 
their ſucceſſors. 

21. A large wooden cannon called 
Policy. When Herry VIII. befieged 
Bologne, the road, being impaſſable for 
| heavy cannon, he cantoy a number of 

theſe wooden ones to be made and 
mounted on batteries before the town, 
| which ſo terrified the French command- 
ant, that when he beheld a formidable 
train, as he thought, juſt ready to play, 
he gave up the town without firing aſhot, 
22. Weapons made with the part o 
a ſcythe fixed on a pole, which were 
taken from the Duke of Monmouth's 
party at the battle of W in the 
reign of James Il. 
23. The partizans that were r 
at the funeral of king Villiam III. 
24. A perfect model of that moſt ad. 
mirable machine, the idea of which 
Was brought from Italy, by Sir Thomai 
Lame, and firſt erected at Derby at his 
own expence, for making thrown filk 
This i ingenious gentleman made two at- 
* | tempis, 


Lang 
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tempts at the hazard of his life, for the 
completing of this machine, which by 
means of a friar he at length effected; 
and having obtained the ſanction of an 
act of parliament, in the year 1742, by 
Which 14;000 pounds were granted to 
his majeſty, to be paid ro him as a re- 
ward for his eminent ſervice in diſcover- 
ing and introducing the ſaid machine, he 
finally compleated it, and brought it into 
uſe. The following is a brief account 
of it. It contains 26,586 wheels, and 
9. 749 movements, which works 93,726 
yards of ſilk thread every time the water 
wheels goes round, which is thrice in 
5 one minute, and 318,504,960 yards in 
twenty-four hours. One water wheel 
gives motion to the reſt of the wheels 
and movements, of which any one may 
ede ſtopt ſepara:ely. One fire engine 
g. conveys warm air to every individual 
part of the machine, and one regulator 
governs the whole work. . 
bx For the fight of theſe Curioſities, a fingle 
— pays 4d. but tauo or more, 2d. 
each, i. | 
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of 1 SMALL Annony, 


This is ſituated to the eaſt of the 
Chapel. On the left fide of the upper- 
moſt landing- place is the workſhop, 
wherein are employed about 14 people 
in cleaning and new placing the arms. 
hen you enter the Armory itſelf, you 
will ſee, at one view, arms for near 
| 80,000 men, all bright and fit for ſer- 
vice; diſpoled in the following forms 

and order. 
The two fide walls are adorned with 
pilaſters of pikes ſixteen feet long, with 
capitals of piſtols in the Corinthian or- 
der. At the welt end, ate two curious 
pyramids , of pifto!s, ſtanding upon 
Crowns, globes, ard ſcepters, placed 
upon a peaeſtal five feet high, At the 
eaſt, or farther end, are two ſuits of 
armour, one of Henry V. the other of 
Henry VI. over each of which is a ſe- 
micircle of piſtols; between theſe is 
the figure of an organ, the large pipes 
compotcd of biafs blunderbuſics, the 
. ſmall 


hon nite, A breed ol, 


py 
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ſmall of piſtols; on one ſide is the re- 
preſentation of a fiery ſerpent, the bo- 
dy of piſtols, winding round in the 
form of a ſnake ; and- on the other a - 
ſeven- beaded monſter, whoſe heads are 
very artificially combined by links of 
Os. 


* you will alſo be Haun, 


1. Some arms taken at Bath in the 
year 1716, 

2. Bayonets and piſtols put up in the. 
form of half-moons and fans, with the 
imitation of a target in the center, 
made up of bayonet blades. | 

Braſs blunderbuſſes with capitals - 
of piſtols over them; and a , 
bayonets ſo diſpoſed, as to repreſent t 
waves of the ſea. | 

4. Bayonets and ſword bayonets in 
the form of half moons and fans, and 
{er in ſcollop- ſhells Anely carved. © _ 

5. The rifing ſun, whoſe rays are 
repreſented by * properly diſpo- 

ted, 


> 
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ſed, ſet in a chequered frame of hang- 
ers of a peculiar make, having braſs 
handles, and the form of a dog's head 
on their pummels. _- 
6. Four beautiful twiſted pillars, 
made with piſtols, about 22 feet high, 
and placed at right angles, with a fall- 
ing ſtar on the cicling exactly in the 
middle of them, Into this opens a 
grand entrance which has been newly 
vronamented ; the capitals and hrads af 
Julius and Auguſtus Ceſar, are all finely 
gilt; and the wiole fitted up in a moſt 
clegant manner. 
7. The form of a pair of large fold- 
| ns hg made of ſerjeants haiberts. 
Horſemen's carbines, blunderbuſ— 
fs Sud piitols, hanging in fuibelows 
nd flounces. 

9. Meduſa s head, commonly called 
the witch of Ender, with ſrakes ſting- 
ing her. The features are finely carv- 


curious art. 
10. A grand 6gare of a Jolly organ 


ten 


ed, and the whole ig ure contrived with 
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ten ranges high, in which are contain- 
ed upwards of 2000 pair of piſtolss. 

12. Jupiter riding in a fiery chariot 
drawn by eagles, holding a thunder- 
bolt in his left hand; and over his 


f head is a rainbow; this is finely carv- 

\ ed, and decorated with bayonets. 

. 13. King Henry V. the great con- 
queror in his time. f | 

. 14. King Henry VI. his ſon. 

7 15. A repreſentation of the ftar, 


„Larter and thiltle, ornamented with 
i piftols, &c. and enriched with birds, 


{t | 
and other creatures. _ 
. 16. Tbe arms taken from Sir Wil- 
Lam Perkins, Sir John Friend, Charnocks 
C. and others concerned in the aſſaſſina- 
1 tion plot, in 1696, among which the 
ſhew the very blunderbuts with whicl 
hey intended to hoot. king William - 


near Turnham Green, in his way to 
l Hampton Court; allo the carbine with 
which Charnock undertook to ſhoot 
that monarch as he rode a hunting. 
17. Laſtly, you are ſhewn the High- 
lander's arms, taken 1715, particularly 
D the 


3 
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the earl of Mar's ſine piece, inlaid with 
mother of pearl; alſo a Highland broad 
ſword, with which a Highlander ſtruck 
general Evans over the head, and at 
one blow cut him through his hat, wig, 
and iron ſcull-cap. Here is alſo the 

ford of ſuſtice (having a ſharp point) il 

and the fword of Mercy (having a blunt 
point) carried before the Pretender when 
Proclaimed in Scotland in 1715; ſome of 
the Highlander's piſtols, the barrels and 
ſtocks being all iron; alſo a Highlanders 
ax, with which colonel Gardiner was 
Eilled at the battle of Pręſion- Paus. 

A difcerning eye will diſcover a thou- 
nd peculiarities in the diſpoſition of fo 
vaſt a variety of arms, which no deſcrip- 
tion can reach; and therefore it is fit 
that every one who has a taſte for the ſh 

admirable combinations of art, . ſhould | 
 Eratify that darling paſſion with the fight | { 
o ſ a curioſity the nobleſt in its kind the 
world affords, There are beiides, 19,200 f 

| 

| 


muſkets. | „„ 
Fer a Sight of theſe, one Perſon pays 6d, 
tu or more, 3d. each. Of 
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Of the Royal Train of ARTILLERY. 


Hs is on the ground floor of the 
ſame building; where you will 
firſt ſee, 2 copper cannon; 3 pounders, | 
on wheels, which were taken from the 
governor's houſe at Quebec. 
2. Two mortars, and upwards of 20 
ane pieces of cannon, lately taken from 
4 ide French at Cherburgh. 
: 3. Two large pieces of cannon, 
3s FF uſed by Admiral Vernon before Cartha- 
gena ; they have each-a large ſcale 
driven out of their muzzles by ba es 
o from the caſtle of Bocca Chica. 
IN 1 To carved pieces, preſented by 
it the city of London to the young duke 
ce of Gloucefter, queen Ann's fon. 
d . Four ſmall mortars in miniature, 
it for throwing hand granadoes ; the in- 
e vention of colonel Brown. They are 
fired with a lock like a common gun; 
but have not been introduced into 
practice. | 
5. Two ne braſs cannon taken 4 
4 from 


= 
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preſent lions couchant, with the effigy 
of St. Barbara, to whom they were 
dedicated, * | 
7. A petard, for the breaking open 
City or caſtle gates. i. 00 


8. A large train of fine braſs batter. 


ing cannon, 24 pounders. 
9. A parcel of cannon of a new in- 
vention, from 6 to 24 pounders. Their 
excellence conſiſt; in their lightneſs 
the 24 pounders weighing not quite 
21700 weight, whereas formerly they 
weighed $000, the reſt are in propor- 
tion; and alſo .in the contrivance for 
levelling them, which is by a ſcrew, 
inſtead of beds and wedges. 
10. Braſs mortars, 13 inches diame- 
ter, which throw a ſſ. ell of 300 weight; 
with a number of leſſer mortars and 
nels. 20 properties.” i EY 
11. A carcaſe, which thev fill- in 
fieges with pitch, tar, and other com- 
buſtibles, to ſer tons on fire. | 
12. A Spaniſb mortar, of 12 inches 
| diameter, 


from the walls of Yigo by the late lord 
Col bam, in 1704. Their britches re- 
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diameter, taken on board a ſhip i in the 
Weſt Indies. | 

13. Six French pieces of cannon, 8 

unders, taken from the rebels at the 
battle of Cullogen, April 16, 1746. 
14. A beautiful piece of ordnance, 
made for king Charles I. when prince 
of Wales. It is finely ornamented with 
ſeveral emblematical devices. 

15. A train of field pieces, called the 
galloping train, carrying a ball of one 
pound and a half each. 

16. A deſtroy ing engine that throws 
zo hand granadoes at once. 

17. A moſt curious braſs cannon made 
for prince Henry, eldeſt don of king 
James I, the ornamenting whereof is 


ſaid to have coſt 2001. 


18. A piece with ſeven bores,: for 


throwing ſo many bullets at once; and 


another with three, made as early as 


Henry the VIIIth's time. 


19. The drum-major's chariot of 
Rate, with the kettle drums. 
20. Two French field pieces, taken 


at the battle of Hochſtadt in 1704. 


21. 
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together, and hooped from top to bot- 
tom with iron hoops, to prevent its 
burſting. It has no carriage, but was 
to be moved from place to place by 
means of fix rings fixed to it at a pro- 
per diſtance. 

22. A large mortar, weighing up- 
wards of 6000 weight, and throwing 
a ſhell of 500 weight two miles: This 
mortar was > fired ſo often againſt Namur, 


in King William's time, that the very 


touch hole is melted for want of giving 
It time to cool, 


23- A fine twiſted braſs cannon, 12. 
feet long, made in Edward the VIIth't 


time, called Queen Elizabeth's preg 
piſtol. 
24 Two braſs cannon, three: bores 


| each, carrying fix pounders ; taken by 


the Duke of nm, at the battle 
of Ramilies. 

25. A mortar t aui throws nine ſhells 
At a time, 


21. An iron cannon of the firſt in- 
vention, being bars of iron hammered 


26. A 
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26. A curious braſs cannon, finely 
carved, weight 52 c. 3qrs. 18 lb. car- 
rying 24 pounders, with Lord Ligonier's 
coat of arms upon it, and the names of 
ais Majeſty's principal officers of ord- 
Fance. Ci EA 8 3 | 

Beſides theſe, there are in this room, 
a vaſt. number of braſs cannon, all 
new; together with ſponges, ladles, 


rammers, hand-ſpikes, wadhooks, SGS. 


wherewith the walls are lined all 
round ; and under the ceiling, there 
hangs, on poles, upwards of 4000 har- 


neſs for horſes, beſides mens harneſs, 


drag-ropes, &c. 'This room, which is - 
at leaſt 380 feet in length, 50 wide, 
and 24 high, , has a paſſage in the 
middle 16 feet wide, on each ſide of 
which the artillery are placed. Ii it 

are 20 pillars for ſupporting the fall 
armory above; all hung round with 
implements of war: and beſides the 
trophies of ſtandards, colours, &c, 
taken from the enemy, it is now adorn- 
ed with the tranſparent and well- co- 
loured pictures brought bither _ 
| C 


kbe fire - works played off at the concle 


| life, 
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fion of the laſt peace. 
Here a ſingle perſon pays — #200 er 


more . each. 


W Of the Hors? Armory, be 


When you enter the room, the. firſt 


thing your conductor preſents to your 


notice is, 725 
1. The figures of the horſe and ſoot, 


_ on your left hand, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
up in military order to attend the kings 
on the other ſide of the Avera ; theſe 


figures ere as big as the life. 
2. A large tilting launce of Charks 


F Duke of Szfolt, King Henry 
the VIII's general in France. — This 
nallleman excelled at the then faſhion. 


able diverſion of tilting, and engag- 


ing King Henry VIII. who was likewiſe 
| paſſionately fond of that royal exerciſe, 
gave the king ſuch a ſhock with his 


ſpear that had like to have colt him his 
3. A 


lu. 
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3. A complete ſuit of tilting armour, 
ſuch as the kings, nobility, and gen- 
tlemen at arms, uſed to exerciſe in on 
horſeback. Likewiſe the tilting launce, 
the reſt for the tilting launce, with the 
grand guard and the ſlits before the 
eye, thro? which they take the fight, - | 

A complete ſuit of armour made 
for King Hem y VIII. when he was but 
18 years of age, rough from the hams» 
mer: 'Tis at leaſt fix feet high, and 
the joints in the hands, arms, and 
thighs, knees, and feet, piay like the 
joints of a rattle-ſnake, and are moved 
with all the facility imaginable. 

5. Some of the wooden horſes, where- 
on the men at arms learned the art of 
tilting. 

6. A little ſuit of armour made for 
King Charles II. when he was Prince 
of Hates, and about ſeven or- eight 
years of age; with a piece of armour 
for nis horſe's head, curiouſly wrought 
and inlaid with filver.. | 

7. Lord Ceurcy's armour, who was 
grand Champiou in Ireland; the war- 


dens 


% Tue Towcrof: Loidos; '4 
dens ſhew you the very ſword he took 


from the champion of France, for which 
valiant action he and all his ſucceſſors 
have the honour to wear their hats in 
the king's preſence 5 which privilege is 
enjoyed by Lord Kin/ale, as head of 
that ancient and noble family, at this 

da | 
8. Real coats of mail, called brigan- 
tine jackets : They conſiſt of ſmall bits 
ol ſteel, fo artfully quilted one over 
another, as to reſiſt the point of a 
ſword or a muſket bullet. 

9. An Indian ſuit of armour, ſent as 


a preſent to King Charles Ii. from the 


Grear Mogul: It is made of iron quills, 
about two inches long; finely japaned, 
and ranged in rows, one row flipping 
over another very artificially; and bound 
1 with ſilk twiſt. 

A neat little ſuit of armour, in 
a; is a carved figure repreſenting 
Richard Duke of York, King Edward 
the IVth's youngeſt ſon, who, with his 
brother Edward V. were ſmothered in 
toe 1 oer, dy order of Richard III. 
- thei 
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ok Icheir uncle and guardian. The man- 
ch Iner of their deaths was this: One Sir 
James Tyrrel, a ſtrong reſolute fellow, 
having a commiſſion from the king for 
that purpoſe, and employing one Miles 
of (Forreſt, a common ruthan, and Fohr 
Deig bton, his own groom, theſe two 
wretches, by night entered the room 
where the young princes, attended only 
by one ſervant, were confined, and, 
while they flept, ſmothered them in 
their bed cloathes. After this, Tyrrel 
ordered them to be buried at the ſtair 
foot, deep under ground; where their 
he bones were actually found in the reign 
of Kiog Charles Il. 

g The armour of the great John of 

: Cir Duke of Lancuſier, who was 

d ide ſon of a King, the father of a King, 
and uncle of a King, but never was. 

- bimſelf. 

g ES The droll figure of Will. Samers, 

ing Henry Villth's ja fler. 

13. A collar of torment, which uſed 
formerly to b put about the womens 
I. Necks that ſcolded at their huſbands. 
ir ä The. 
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The order of the Kings of Englanl 
Areſſed in armour,, is as follows. 

1. His late Majeſty King George I. in 
a compleat ſuit of armour, ſitting with 
atruncheonin his hand on a white horſe, 
richly capariſoned, having a five Turi 5 
bridle gilt with gold, with a globe, creſ. I t. 
cent, and ſtar, velvet furniture laced a 
with gold, and gold trappings. 

2. The late King William III. dreſſed} a 
in the very ſuit of armour worn by Ed. o 
ward the Black Prince, ſon of Edwarill n 
III. in the famous battle of Cre. He, 
is mounted on a ſorrel horſe, whole fur. n 
niture is green velvet, embroider'd with j; 
ſilver, and holds in his right hand 3 
flaming ſword. 

3. King Ctazles II. dreſſed in the ar 
mour that was worn by the champion o 

England, at the coronation of his late 

Maj ey, 
4. King Charles I. in a rich ſuit of 
his own proper armour, gilt with gold 
and curiouſly wrought, prejented to hin 
by the city of Londox when he was prince 
of = ales; and is the ſame armour chat 
We 
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Tn was laid on the coffin at the funeral pro- 


ceſſion of the late great Duke of Marl- 
bcrough ; on which occaſion a collar of 
SS's was added to it, and is now round it. 
Janes I. of England and VIth of 
Scotland. He fits on horſeback with a 
truncheon in. his right hand, drefled in 


a compleat ſuit of figured armour, 


6. King Edward VI. He is drefſed in 

a moſt curious ſuitof ſteel armour, wheres 
on are depicted, in different compart- 
ments, a valt variety of ſcripture hiſto- 
ries, alluding to battles and other me- 

morable paſſages. He fits on horſeback, 
like the reſt, with a truncheon in his . 
light hand. 

7. King Henry VIII. in his own pro- 


per armour, being of poliſhed ſteel, 


the foliages whereof are gilt. In his 


night and he bears a ſword.. 


8. Henry VII. who killed Richard 


Im. in the "memorable battle of Boſworth - 


Fell. This prince nolds likewile a 
ſword 1 in his had, and fits on horſeback. 
in a complete iaic of armour, faely 


. and walked with fiiver.. 
: E. 9. Ed- 
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: .. Edward V. who, with his brother 
Richard, as has been ſaid, was ſmother- 


ed in the Tower: he was proclaimed 
king, but never crowned: for which rea- 
ſon a crown is hung over his head: He 
is in a rich ſuit of armour finely decora- 
- Y — holds in his right hand a lance, 
Edward IV. father to the two 


— ll er unhappy princes. He is 


here diſtinguiſhed by a ſuit of bright 
armour ſtudded, and by holding in his 
right hand 2 drawn ſword. * 

11. King Henry VI. who, though 
crowned king of France at Paris, loſt 
all that kingdom: iu his reign the art of 
Printing was introduced into England, 

12. The warlike and viftorious Hen- 
V. who by his conqueſis in France 


ained immortal glory. With only 


Engliſh. ne defeated 150,0CO French at 
the battle of Apenceurt. 

13. Henry IV. Tohn of Gaunt's ſon, 
His re'gn4s made infamous by a bloody 
ſtatute to burn hereticks. He was not- 
withſiandirg valiant ; but this courage 
was employed to ſecure himſelf on a 
throne 
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Land 
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throne, to which he had but light pre- 
e 5 | 
. Edward III. John of Gaunt's fa- 
= and father to Edward the Black 
Prince, of whom we have already ſpo- 
ken. He is repreſented here with a 
venerable grey beard, and in a ſuit of 
plain bright armour, with two crowns | 
on his ſword; alluding to the two 
kingdoms, France and England, of both 
which he was crowned king, and was 
the firſt who quartered the arms of 
France with his own ; adding the mot» 
to, Dieu et mon Droit. | 
15. Edward I. in a very curious ſait | 


Jof gilt armour, with this pecubarity, 


that the thoes thereof are of mail. He 


£ is repreſented with a battle-ax in his 


hand, perhaps to diſtinguiſh him from 
the relt, he being the only king in the 
line that had employed his arms againſt 
the Turks and Infidels, by an expedition 
to the Holy Land. 

16. Firtt in the line, tho? laſt ſhewn, 
his Milliam the Conqueror, Duke of 
Normandy, in a ſuit of plain armour.. 


E 2 This 
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This valiant prince having, with his 


Normans, on ſome pretence of right to- 


the crown, invaded England, by one de- 


cifive battle accompliſhed his great de- 


ſign. This battle. was fought October 
13. 1066, near Haſtings in Suſſex, in 
which king Harold, with the flower of 
tbe £7g// nobility and beſt . 
were flain. 
17. Over the for: as you go out of 
this armoury, is a target, on which are 
. enpraved, the figures of Fortune, For- 
tituds, and Fufticez and round the room 
the Walls are every where lined with 
vari us old uncommon pieces of armour, 
ſuch as targets, caps, horſes heads, and 
breaſt- plates. 


Here a f. eels perſon pays 6d, tao or 


more 30. each. 5 


Of the Is WIL Opyice. 


Here the ſpectator is fi: of all ſewn 


the imperial crown that all the kings 
of Englazd have been crowned with 
8 . ſince 
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fince Edward ths Confeſſor in 1042. 
It is of gold, enriched with diamonds, 


rubies, emeralds, ſapphires and pearls, 


The cap-within 1s of purple velvet, 
lined with white taffaty, turned up with 
three rows of ermine, 

2. The golden globe, which is put 


into the king's right hand before he is 
crowned; and borne in his left, with 


the ſceptre i in his right, upon his re- 
turn into Meſfiminſter-Hall after he is 


crowned. It is about fix inches in dia- 


meter, edged with pearl, and enrich- 


ed with precious ſtones, On the top 

is an amathyſt, of a violet colour, near 
an inch and a half in height, ſet upon 
a rich croſs of gold, adorned with dia- 
monds, pearls, and precious ſtones. 


They ate miſtaken in ſhewing this as 
the antient imperial diadem of Se. 
Edward, that was ſold by order of 
Parliament in the rebellion in 1742. 
That now ſhewn was made by order of 
king Charles tlie Second after the re- 
location, 


ws 3. The 
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3. The Celli Scepter, with its Croft 
ſet upon a large amathyſt, of great va- 
lue, garniſhed round with table dia- 
monds. The handle of the ſceptre is 
plain, but the pummel is ſet round 
with rubies, emeralds and ſmall dia- 
monds. The top riſes into a Fleur dt 
lis of ſix leaves, all enriched with pre- 
cious ſtones, from whence iſſueth a ball 
made of the amathyſt already mention- 
ed. The crofs is quite covered with 
precious ſtones. 

4. The ſceptre with the dove, perch- 
ed on the top of a ſmall croſs, finely or- 


Jewels of great value. 

A bold attempt was made in the 
reign of king Charles II. to carry off 
theſe enligns of royalty, by one Colonel 
Blo:d, and three accomplices, named 
D. Horou gh, Kelſiy, and Perrot. After 
murdering the Warder, they beat the 
crown flat with a wooden mallet, and 
put it into a bag, together with the 


| ſceptre; 5 but an alarm being given, 
they 


namented with table diamonds and 
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they were ſtopped and ſecured before 
they had paſſed the outer gate, : 

St. Edward's ſtaff, in length four 
feet ſeven inches and a half, and three 
inches and three quarters in circumfe - 
rence, all of beaten gold, which 1s car- 


ried before the king at his coronation. 


6. A rich ſalt-cellar of ſtate, in form 
like the ſquare white Tower, It is of 
gold, and uſed only on the king's cable 
at the coror ation. 

Ihe Sword of Mercy, the blade 
32 inches long, and near two broad, 
is without a point, and is borre naked 
before the king at bis coronation, be- 


| tween the two ſwords of juſtice. 


8. A filver Font, double gilt wi h 
gold, and elegantly wrought, in which 
the royal Family are chriſtened, 

A large fi.ver Font, preſented to 

king Care I. by the town of P ymourh. 
The rich Crown cf Sta e, that 

his "Majeſty wears in Parliament, in 
which 1s a large emerald ſeven inches 


round; a pearl, the fineſt in the world; 
and a ruby of ineſtimable value. 


E 4 11. His 
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11. His royal Highneſs the Prince of 
VWales's Crown. Theſe two laſt na- 
med crowns, when his majeſty goes to 
the Parliamerit houſe, are carried by 
the keeper of the Jewel Office, attend- 


ed by the Warders to V hitehall; where 


they are delivered to the officers ap- 
pointed to receive them, who, with 
ſome yeomen of the guard, carry them 
to the robing rooms, wherehis Majefty 


and the Prince robe themſelves, The 
king wears his crown on his head as he 


ſits on the throne ; but - that of the 


Prince of Wales is plac:d before him, 


to ſhew that he is not yet come to it. 
12, The late Queen Mary's Crown, 
globe, and ſceptre, with the diadem 


| ſhe wore in proceeding to her corona- 


tion with her conſort the late King 


3 William. 


13. An Ivory Sceptre, with a dove on 


the top, made for the late King James 
the Second's Queen, whoſe garniture is 


gold, and the dove on the top gold, 
enamelled with white. 


14. The e Spurs, and the Brace: | 
ers 
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lets for the wriſts, worn at the corona®= | 


tion. 
15. Laſtly, the Eagle of gold, bnely 
engraved, which holds the holy oil the 


King and Queens of England are a- 
nointed with ; and the Go/den Spoon that 
the biſhop pours the oil into. The 
Golden Eagle, including the pedeſtal, is 


abuut nine inches high, and the wings 


expand about ſeven inches; the whole 


weigks about ten ounces, ' The head 


of the eagle ſcrews off, about the mid- 
dle of the neck, which is made hollow, 


for holding the holy oil; and when the 


King is anointed by the biſhop, the oil 


is poured into the ſpoon out of the bird's 
beak. 


Here 4 back Perſon pays 18. 64. two | 


or more 15. ae. 


Of the Mint, 


In this office all the money of Eng- 
land is coined, by means of an engine, 


worked 


ge . 
P nn 
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| worked” by three or four men, The 
| manner of ſtamping gold and halfpence 


is exactly the ſame, only a little more 
care is uſed in one than in the other, i in 


order to prevent waſte. The engine 


works by a ſpindle, to the point of 
which the head of the die is fixed with 
a ſcrew, and in a little ſort of a cup 
which receives it, is placed the reverſe: 


Between theſe the piece of metal, already 


cut round to the ſize, and, if of gold 
exactly weighed, is placed; and by 


once pulling down the ſpindle with a 


jerk, is compleatly ſtamped, As faſt 
as the men that work the engine turn 
the ſpindle, ſo faſt does the coiner ſup- 
ply it with metal, putting in the un— 
ſtamped piece with his fore finger and 
thumb, and twitching out the ſtamped 
with bis middle finger. The ſilver and 
gold thus ſtamped, are afterwards mil- 
led round the edges, the manner of per- 


E forming which is a ſecret never MEND 


to any body, 
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The Monument. 


THE Monument is a noble fluted 
column, erected by order of Parli- 
ament, in commemoration of the burns 
ing and rebuilding of the city, on the 
Eaſt ſide of Fijſh-freet- Hill, in a r | 
open to the ſtreet, 
This ſtately column, which is of the 
Doric order, was begun by that great 
genius in architecture, Sir Chriftopher 
Wren, in the year 1671, and compleat- 
ed by him in 1677. It much exceeds 
in height the Pillars at Rome, of the 
Emperors Trojan and Antoninus, the 
ſtately remains of Roman grandeur; or 
that of Therdofius at Conſi ntinople; for 
the largeſt of the Roman columns, 
which was that of Antonius, was only | 
172 feet and an half in height, and 
twelve feet three inches Engliſh mea- 
ſure, in diameter; But the diameter 


of this column at the baſe is fifteen 
| feet, 
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feet, and conſequently it is 120 ſeet 
high ; the height of the pedeſtal is 30, 


and the cippus or meta, with the urn 


on the top, 42, making 202 feet in the 
whole. On the cap of the pedeſtal, at 


the angles, are four dragons (the ſup- 
| Porters of the city arms) and between 


them, trophies, with ſymbols of rega- 
lity, arts, ſciences, commerce, &c,* 

Within is a large ſtair-caſe of black 
marble, containing 345 ſteps, 10 inches 
and a half broad, and fix inches in 
thickneſs ; and by theſe there 1s an 
aſcent to the jron balcony (which 1s ine 
abacus of the column) This iron bal- 


cony is over the capital, encompaſſing 


a cone 32 feet high, ſupporting an ele- 
gant urn of braſs, gilt. 

In the place of this urn, which was 
ſei up contrary to Sir Chri/topher's opi- 
nion, was originally intended a coloſ- 


ſal ſtatue, in braſs, gilt, of King Charles 


II. as founder of the new city, after the 


manner of the Roman pillars, which 
terminated with the ſtatues of their 


Cz/ar+; or elſe a figure erect of a wo - 


man 
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man crowned with turrets, holding a 


ſword and cap of maintainance, with 
other enfigns of the city's Sendet and 
re- erection. 

Prior to this, the ſame gentleman 
made a deſign of a pillar of ſomewhat 
leſs proportion, viz. 14 feet in diame- 
ter, and- after a peculiar device ; for 
as the Romans expreſſed by relievo on 
the pedeſtals, and round the ſhafts of 
their columns, the hiſtory of ſuch” ac- 
tions and incidents as were intended: 
to be thereby commemorated ; ſo this 
monument of the conflagration and re- 
erection of the city of London, was 
repreſented by a pillar in flames, blaz- 
ing from the loop holes of the ſhaft, in- 
tended to give light to the ſtairs within, 
and on tie top was a Phenix 1 from 
her aſhes, of braſs gilt. 

The weſt fide of the pedeſtal is a- 
dorned with curious emblems, by the 
maſterly head of Mr, Cibber, father ro 
the late Poet Laureat, in wich the 
eleven principal ſigures ate done in 
alls, and the rell in bajo relia v The 

| principal 
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The — 
principal fgure, to which the eye is 


particularly directed, is a female, re. 


preſenting ihe city of London, ſitting in 


A languiſhing p ſture on a beap of 
ruins: ber head croops, her hair is 


diſhevelled, and her hand, with an air 
of lang our, lies careleisiy on her ſword, 
Behind is Time, gracually ra'fing her 
up: at her fide a woman, repreſen:1 ing 
Providence, gently touches her with 
one*hand, while with a winged ſcep. 


ter 1n the other, ſhe directs her to re- 


gard two goddeſſes in the clouds, one 
with the horn of plenty, and the other 
with a palm branch, the emblem of 
peace. At her feet is a bee-hive; to 
ſhew by induſtry and application the 
greateſt misfortunes may be overcome, 
Behind Time, are citizens exulting at 
his endeavours to reftore her ; and be- 
neath, in the midit of the ruins, is a 


dragon, the ſupporter of the city arms, 


who endeavours to preſerve them with 
his paw. Still farther, at the north 
end, is a view of the city in flames; 
the inhabitants in conkernation, with 


— they 


/ 


their arms extended upward, and. cry? 
ing out for ſuccour, 

On the other fide, on an elevated 
pavement, ſtands King Charles II. in a 
Roman habic, with his temples, incircled 
by 2 wreath of laurel], and approaching 
the figure repreſenting the city, with a 
truncheon in his hand, ſeems'to com- 
mand three of his attendants to deſcend 
to her relief ;-the firſt repreſents the 
Sciences, With wings on her head, and 

a Circle of naked boys dancing upon it, 
holding in her hand Nature, with her 
numerous brealts ready to give ſatis- 
faction to all: the ſecond is Architece 
ture, with a palm in one hand, and a 
ſquare and a pair of compaſſes in the 
other : and the third 1s, Liberty, wav- 
ing a hat in the air, ſhewing her joy 
at the city's ſpeedy recovery. Behind / 
the King ſtands his brother the Duke 
of Yori, with a g-rland in one hand to 
crown the rifing. City, and a ſword in 
the oth: r tor her defence. Behind him 


are juſtice and Fortitude, the former 


With a a cotonet, and ihe latter with a 
| he rs: 
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reined lion. In the pavement, under 


the ſovereign's feet, appears Envy peep- 


ing from her cell, and gnawing a heart; 
and in the upper part of the background 


the reconſtruction of the city 1s repre- 


ſented by ſcaffolds, erected by the ſides 


of unfiniſhed houſes; with builders and 


| labourers at work upon them. 
The other ſides of the pedeſtal hare 


each a Latin inſcription. That in the 


north fide may be thus reduced, 

In the year of Chri/? 1666, the ſe- 
* cond day of Seprember, eaſtward from 
© hence, at the diſtance of 202 feet, 
© (the height of this column) about 
* micnizht, a moſt terrible fire broke 


© out, which, driven by a high wind, 


© not only laid waſte the adjacent parts, 
but alſo places very remote, with in- 
© credible noiſe and fury :' it conſumed 


89 Churches, the Cit y-Gates, Guild. 


Hall, many public e hoſpi- 
tals, ſchools, librames, a vaſt number 
of ſtately edifices, 13,200 dwelling 


houſes, 400 fireers; of twenty fix] 


wards it utterly deſtroyed fifteen, and 


kent 2» 
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left eight others, ſhattered and half 

burnt. The Ruins of the city were 436 | 

t acres, from the Tower by the Thames . Wi 

d I fide to the Temple church, and from | 

- the north eaſt, along the city wall to 

s Holborn- Bridge. To the eſtates and 

d fortunes of 55 Citizens it was merci- 

leſs, but to their lives very favourable, 

e That it might in all things reſemble 

ie | the laſt conflagration of the world, che 

I eſtruction was ſudden ; for in a ſmall 

e- If ſpace oſ time, the ſame city was ſeen 

m moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to no- 

', thing. Three days after, when this 

ut J fatal fire had, in the opinion of all, 

de baffled all human councels and endea- 

d, vours, it ſtopped, as it were by a com- 

Ss, mand from heaven, and was on PF 

.de extinguiſhed. 

d The inſeription on the touch fide i is 

d- | tranſlated thus: | 

i- Charles the Second, ſon of Charles the 

er martyr, king of Great Britain, France 

ag and Treland, defender of the faith, a 

molt gracious prince, commuilerating | 
the GePINARLE Rate of things, wailſt 

| * the 


| 
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the ruins were yet ſmoaking, providing 


for the comfort of his citizens, and or. 
nament of this city, remitted their taxes, 
and referred the petition of the magiſ. 
trates and inhabitants, to parliament, 
who immediately paſſed an act, That 
public works ſhould be reſtored to 
greater beauty, with public money, to 
< raiſed on an im port cn coals ; that 
the churches and the cathedral of St. 
Paul, ſhould be rebuilt from their 
foundations, with the utmoſt magnik- 
' cence: that bridges, gates, and pri- 
ſons might be new erefted, the ſewers 
_ cleanſed, the ſtreets made ſtraight and 
regular, ſuch as were ſteep levelled, 
and thoſe too narrow made wider, 
Markets and ſhambles removed to ſepa- 
rate places. They alſo enacted, that 
every houſe ſhould be built with party- 
walls, and all in front raiſed of equal 
beight : that thoſe walls ſhould be of 
ſquare ſtone or brick: and that no 
men ſhould delay buiidinp beyond tlie 
| ſpace of ſeven years. Moreover, care 
was taken by law, to prevent all ſuits 
: FF about 
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about their bounds. _ Anniverſary 
prayers were alſo enjoined ; and to 
perpetuate the memory thereof to, poſ- 
terity, they cauſed this column to be 
rected. The work was carried on with 
diligence, and London is reſtored ; but 
whether with greater ſpeed or beauty, 
may be made a queſtion. In three 
years time the world ſaw. that finiſhed, 
which was ſuppoſed to be the work of 
an age. Re 
The inſcription on the eaſt fide con- 
tains the names of Lord Mayors, from 
the time of its being begun, till its 
being com pleated: and round the ap- 
per part of the pedeſtal is the following 
inſcription in Engliſh, 5 
This pillar was ſet up in perpetual 
remembrance of the moſt dreadful 
burning of this Proteſtant city, begun 
and catried on by the treachery and 
malice of the Popiſb faction, in the be- 
ginning of September, in the year of 
our Lord 1666, in order to the carrying 
on their horrid plot for extirpating the 


Prateitant religion, and old Engliſb li- 
. | F 


berty, 


— 


68 The . 
berty, and — popery and 
. Navery. | 
This inſcription, apon the duke of 
Fort's acceſſion to the throne, was im- 
mediately eraſed; bur ſoon aftes the 
revolution it was reſtored again. 

This Monument, ſays the Yuthor of 
the Review of our public buildings, 1s 
ondoubtedly the nobleſt modern co- 
Tumn in the world; nay, in ſome re- 
ſpects, it may juſtly vie with thoſe ce- 
lebrated ones of antiquity, which are 
conſecrated to the names of Trajan and 
Antoxine, Nothing can be more bold 
and ſurpriſing, nothing more beautiful 
and harmonious ; the bas relief at the 
baſe, allowing tor ſome few defects, is 
finely imagined, and execated as well, 
and nothing material can be cavilled 
with, but the inſcriptiogs round about F 


5 * 


Theſe, however, Sir Chriſtopher rm 


had prepared in a more elegant and 
maſterly file. | 
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THE firſt bridge ap cars to have 
T ge app 


f cauſed a canal to be formed on the 


ing his ſhips above the bridge. 


Landan Bridge. 5 | 


been originally built between the 
years 993, and 1016 ; fince in the ſirſt- 
mentioned year, Anlaf the Dane, failed 
up the Thames, with a fleet of ſhips, as 
far as Stanes; and in the laſt, Canzre 


South fide of the Thames, for convey- 


However doubtful the preciſe year in 
which this bridge was built may be, it 
is clear, that certain lands were appro- 
priated to the keeping it in repair, ſo 
early as the reign of Henry I. In 1136 
it was deſtroyed by fire; and after 
being rebuilt in a very ſlight and inju- 
dicious manner, in no more than 27 


— renee ” PE — 
. its. tein a * 


years, viz. in 1163, was obliped to 


— — — 


parts of theſe piles were extremely 
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be new built, under the inſpection of 
one Peter, a prieſt, and a man of great 


reputation for his ſkill in architecture. 


At length the continual expence of 
maintaining a wooden bridge becoming 


burthenſome to the people, it was re- 
ſolved, in 1176, to build one of ſtone; 


and this ſtructure was compleated in 


The foundation is, by the vulgar, 
generally believed to be laid upon wool- 
packs, which opinion aroſe from a 


tax being laid upon every pack of wool, 


towards its conſtruction; the comple- 


tion of which took up no leſs than 
thirty-three years. Tn oY 

Mr. Maitland ſays, that having care- 
fully ſurveyed the bridge in the year 
1730, in company with Mr. Sparruck, 
the water carpenter thereof, he obſery- 
ed, in many places, where the ſtones] 
were waſhed from the fterlings, the 

vaſt frame of piles whereon the ſtone 
piers were founded: The exterior 
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large, and driven as cloſe as art could 


effect; and on the top were laid long 
beams of timber, ſtrongly bolted; 
whereon was laid the baſe of the ſtone 


piers, nine feet above the bed of the 
river, and three below the fterlings; 


and that on the outſide of this founda- 
tion were driven the piles, called the 


ſterlings. 


- My. Sparruck informed him, that he 
and the bridge, maſon' had frequently 


taken out of the lowermoſt layers of 


ſtones in the piers, ſeveral of the ori- 


_ gival ſtones, which had. been laid in 


pee inſtead of mortar; and from 


hence they were of, opinion, that all 
the outſide piers,as high as the ſterlings, 
were originally laid in the ſame man- 
ner, to prevent the waters damaging 
the works. | ; 


The afore-mentioned Peter erected 
a chapel on the Eaſt fide of the ninth 


pier from the North end, and endowed 


it for two prieſts, four clerks, &c, It 
was dedicated to St. Thomas, and was | 


a bfautiful Gothic ſtructure, 65 feet 


F 4 long Iii 
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Jong, 20; feet broad, and fourteen in 
height. Great part of this edifice 


lately remained very perfect; it was 


paved with black and white marble, 


and in the middle was a ſepulchral 


monument: Cluſters of ſmall pillars 
aroſe at equal diſtances on the ſides, 
and, bending over the roof, met in the 
center of the arch, where they were 
bound together by large flowers cut in 
the ſame ſtone: between theſe pillars 
were the windows, which were arched, 


and afforded a view of the Thames on 


i 
| 
* 
Wo! 
L 193 . 
13 
1 


| 
' 4 


each fide. It had an entrance from the 
Tiver, as well as the ſtreet, from which 
there was a deſcent by ſtone ſtairs, 
winding round a pillar. Theſe ftairs 

ened into a ſhort paſſage, on the right 


hand of which was a cavity in the wall 


for holding the baſon of holy water. 
Yet notwithſtanding all this art and 


expence in building the, bridge with 


ſtone, it was ſoon in great want of te- 


if 8 for about four years after it was 
niſhed, a fire broke out in Sourhwark, 


which 


Wee res 


d 


i re 
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municated the flames to the houſes on 


the North ſide of the bridge, which 
ſtopped the return of a multitude of 


people, who had run from London to 
help to extinguiſh the fire in Southwark; 


and while the amazed crowd were en- 


deavouring to force a paſſage back' to 
the city, through the flames at the 


North end of the bridge, the fire broke 
out at the South end alſo ; ſo that be- 
ing encloſed between the two, above 


three thouſand people periſhed in the 
flames, and many were drowned by 
overloading the veſſels that ventured 
to come to their aſſiſtance, | 
By this. dreadful accident, the new 


tone bridge was in ſo ruinous a condi- 


3 ·˖ N 


clergy, preſſing them to contribute to 
ſo laudable a work; but theſe methods 
proving ineffectual; he granted a 15 


1 


London Bridge. | 73 | 
which, taking hold of the Church of 
St. Mary Owzry's, a ſouth wind com- 


13 London Bridge. 
by which every foot paſſenger earrying 
merchandiſe over the bridge, was to 
pay one farthing ; every horſeman with 
"merchandiſe one penny, and every ſale- 
able pack, carried and paſling over, a 
halfpen x. CEE 
But while theſe affairs were in agi- 
tation, the ruin of the bridge was com- 
pleated, by five arches being borne} 
down and deſtroyed by the ice and 
floods, after a great froſt and deep ſnow, 
in the year 1282. | 
However, the draw-bridge, which 
had at firſt a tower on the North-fide, 
and was contrived to afford a paſſage 
for ſhips with proviſions to Queen- 
hithe, as well as to prevent the atcempts 
of an enemy, was begun to be built in 
1426; but about ten years after, two 
of the arches at the South end, toge- 
ther with the bridge-gate, fell down; 
and by the ruins, one of the locks off. 
paſſages for the water, was rendered} 
almoſt uſeleſs ; whence it received the 
name of the Rock Lock ; and though 
_ theſe ruins have lain in water for * 
10 
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three centuries, they are ſtill as impe- 


netrable as a ſolid roc. 
From that time the buildings on the 
bridge increaſed ſlowly; for in 1471, 


when Fauconbridge beſieged the bridge 


there were no more than thirteen houſes 


ereted, beſides the gate. However, 


in Stow's time, it had the appearance 
of a regular ſtreet, there being left on- 
ly three openings, affording a proſpect 
of the Thames; and theſe were over 


the three wideſt arches. "Is 


Thus we ſee, that the bridge in Srowv's _ 
time nearly reſembled what it was be- 
fore the houſes were lately pulled 
down; and fo probably might conti- 
nue, till 1632, when the North end 


of the bridge was again deſtroyed 54 
£ 


fire. Theſe houſes were moſtly rebui 
in 1645, and were raiſed three ſtories 
high ; they were covered with flat 


. Toofs, and adorned with baluſtrades; 
and the cellars were contrived within 


and between the piers. Vet in 1666, 


they were again deſtroyed by the ge- | 


accal conflagration, except a few ill 
| g buildings 


F 30 7 Bridge. 
buildings at the South end; and the 
ſtone work was ſo much injured, that 
the reparation of it coſt 15001, 
Soon after this the houſes were once 
more rebuilt, And in the year 1722, 
the then Lord Mayor and Aldermen, to 
{event accidents, (which frequently | 
appened to paſſengers) iſſued an order, 
commanding all carriages coming from 
WY Southwark to keep on the Weſt fide of 
te bridge; and thoſe going from the 
1178 city to keep to the eaſt. 
2c length the building leaſes being 
expired, in 1746, the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen came to a reſolution 
of taking down all the houſes, an to 
widen and enlarge one or more of the 
arches. Indeed this ſcheme was in part 
_ propoſed immediately after the fire of 
London, both by Sir Chriflopher Wren, 
and Sir J. Zveln; but was not put in 
execution till 1756. when an act of 
parliament was obtain'd for that purpoſe. 
And the houſes and ſome of the arches 
| being taken down, a temporary bridge 


0 Was built of wood with great expedition, 
which 


on the 11th of April following, this 
temporary paſſage was alſo deſtroyed 
by fire; which was generally ſuppoſed 


to have been occaſioned by ſome vile 


incendiaries. However, by employing 


a great number of hands, and working 
on Sundays, the paſſage was opened 


again in a fortnight, 

The great loſs the city had ſuffered 
by the burning of the Temporary 
Bridge, induced the Lord Mayor, Al- 


dermen, and Common Council, to ap- 


ply to Parliament for relief, when an 
AQ was paſſed the ſame year, for grant- 
ing the city 15,0co |. towards carrying 
on the work. 


To prevent poſterity from being de- 


ceived by the pompous eulogiums be» 
ſtowed on this bridge, which has been 
ſtiled The Bridge of Wonders, the fol- 


lowing deſcription of it will not be 


Improper. The length of the bridge 
was 915 feet, and the height 43 feet 7 
inches. The ſtreet, which be fore the 
bouſes fell to decay, was pretty regu- 


larly 
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which was opened in Oober 1757. But 
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| larly built, being twenty feet broad, 


Acroſs the middle of the ſtreet, ran 
ſeveral lofty arches, which were de- 
ſigned to prevent the houſes from giv- 
Ing way ; and were therefore formed 
of ſtrong timbers, boited into the tim- 

| «bers of the houſes on each fide, and 
being covered with laths and plaiſter, 
appeared as if built with ſtone. Thus 
the ſtreet on the bridge had nothing 
to diſtinguiſh it from a narrow ſtreet, 
except the high arches, towards the 
middle, aud the taree openings to the 
river on each fide; but a view of it 
from the Thames was as diſagreeable 
as poſſible. Nineteen unequal arches 
with ſterlings encreaſed to a monſtrous 


1 fize by frequent repairs, ſupported the 


buildings above. The back part of the 
bouſes next the river, had neither uni- 
formity nor beauty; a great many clo- 
ſets projected from the buildings, and 
many mean neceilary houſes hung over 
the ſterliogs: by which means the tops 
of almoſt all the arches were hidden 
from the view. 
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London Bridge. 


there is a paſſage for carriages of 31 
feet broad ; with handſome raiſed pave- 
ments of ſtone on each fide, ſeven ſeet 
broad, for foot paſſengers, and inſtead 
of houſes projecting over the river, the 
ſides are ſecured and adorned by an 
elegant balluſtrade, It is alſo guarded 
at night by a number of watchmen, 
and handſomely lighted with a great 


number lamps. 
In the three firſt arches of the bridge 


next to the city are erected the Lendon - 
Bridge Water Works, which are ſo ex- 


cellently contrived, that the ſtrength of 


an ordinary man will raiſe about fifty 
ton weight; and by this machine the 


city is chiefly ſupplied with water from 


the Thames, 0 


| 79 
But all theſe deformities are now re- 
{| moved. Inſtead of a narrow ſtreet, 
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| The Cuſtom Houſe. 


I T is a Ma building, erected 
I for the receipt of his majeſty's cul- 
toms upon goods imported and export- 
ed, and 1s ſituated near the eaſt of the 
7. ; frreet, its front opening to. the 
river Thames. 
In antient times the buſineſs of the 
Cuſtom Houſe was tranſacted at Bullings- 
gate : but in the reign of Queen Eli- 
Zabeth, a bui! ding was erected here for 
this purpoſe; for in the year 1559, an 
act being paſſed that goods ſhauld be no 
where landed, but in ſuch places where 
appointed by the commiſſioners of the 
revenues, this was the ſport fixed upon 
for the entries in the port of London, and 
here a anew Houje was ordered to be 
| erected; 
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T be Cuſtom-Houſe. 21 
erocted; it was however deſtroyed by 
fire, with the reſt of the city, in 8 4 
and was rebuilt with additions two years 
after, by King Charles II. in a much 
more magnificent and commodious man- 
ner, at the expence of 10,0001. but 
that being alſo deſtroy ed by ak accident 
of the ſame kind in 1718, the preſent 
ſtructure was erected in its place. | 
This edifice is built with brick and 
ſtone, and is calculated to ſtand for ages. 
It has underneath, and on each fide, 
large warehouſes for the reception of 
goods on the public account, and the 
fide of the Thames for a great extent is 
filed with wharfs, keys, and cranes, for 
landing them. The Cu/tom-Houſe is 189 
feet in length; the center is 27 feet deep, 
and the wings conſiderably more; and 
the building is handſomely and judici- 
ouſly decorated with the orders of archi- 
tecture: under the wings is a colonade 
of the Tu/can order, and the upper ſtory 
Is ornamented with [nic columns and 
pediments. It confiſts of two floors, in 

the ee of which is a magnificent 
G room 


a 5. * * 


82 . The Cuftom Houſe. 
room 15 feet high, that runs almoſt the 
whole length of the building; this is 
called the long room, and here fit the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, with their 
"officers and clerks. The inner part is 
well diſpoſed, and ſufficiently enligh- 
tened ; and the entrances are ſo well 
contrived, as to anſwer all the purpoſes 
'of convenience, 
It is obſervable, that in the year 
1590, the culioms and ſubfidies of the 
port of London inwards were left to 
farm to Mr. Thumas Smyth, for 20,000, 
per annum, when it was d ſcovered that 
they amounted annually to 30, 309l. fo 
that Queen -#l:2abe1h loſt every year 
10, 390%. But by the vaſt increaſe of | 
commerce ſince that time, they at pre- 
ſent bring in above an -hundred times 
as much, the cuſtoms now arnually 
amounting to above tuo millions; and 
et this immenſe buſineſs is tranſacted 
with as mych order and regularity, as 
the cemmon affairs of a merchant's 
comptiog-houlſe, h 
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| Phe government of the Cuſtom-houſe 


is under the care of nine commiſſioners,” 


who are intruſted with the whole ma- 
nagement of all h's majeſty's cuſtoms in 
the ports of England, the petty farms 
excepted, and alſo the overſight of all 
the officers belonging to them. Each 
of theſe commiſſioners. has a ſalary of 
10001. a year, and both they, and ſeve- 
ral of the principal officers under them, 
hold their places by patent from the 
king, The other officers are appointed 
by warrant from the lords of the Trea- 


ſury. | * 
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' The Royal Exchange. 


T HIS edifice, which is dedicated 
to the ſervice of commerce, was 
founded by Sir Thomas Greſbam, a mer- 
chant, diſtinguiſhed by his ab lities and 
great ſucceſs in trade, who propoſed, 
that if the city would prepare a proper 
pot, he would erect the building at his 
own expence. Ibis propplal was ac- 
cepted by the Lord Mayor and Citizens, 
who purchaſed (ome houſes between 
Cornhill and Threadneedle-ſireet, and 
having cauſed them to be pulled down 
and cleared away, the foundation of the 
new bu:lding was laid on the 7th of 
June 1566, and was finiſhed in the Ne- 
vember twelve month follow ing. _ 
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rum pet, The Royal Exchange. 


This edifice was called the Jour, but 
it ſoon after changed its name; for on 
the 23d of January 1570, Queen Eliza- 
bth, attended by a great number of the 
nobility, came from Somer/et-houje, and 
dined with Sir Thomas Greſbam, at his 
houſe in Biſhopſgate-fireet ; and after 
dinner returning through Corntili, en- 
tered the Bour/e on the ſouth fide, where 
having viewed every part, except the 
vaults, her Majeſty cauſed this ediiiee 
to be proclaimed, by: a herald and 

Sir Thomas Greſham, at his death, left 
the building to his lady, and after her 
deceaſe, to the Lord Mayor and Citi- 
zens, and to the Mercers company, di- 
recting the rents to ſupport, under their 
inſpection, lectures on the ſciences, at 
his dwelling houſe, now Greſbam College, 
and ſoms charities to the priſons. 

The original building was deftroyed 
by the fire in 1666: but it ſoon aroſe 
with greater ſplendor than before. The 
ground plot of the preſent building is 
203 feet in length; 171 feet in breadth 

os - and 
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36 The Royal Exchange. wy 
| and the area in the middle is 61 ſquare 


Fe 


perches. In each of the fronts is a pi- Yi 


azza, and in the centre are the grand 
entrances into the area under arches 
which are extremely lofty and noble; 
on each fide that of the principal front, 
which is in Cornbill, are Corinthian de- 
mi columns ſupporting a pediment; and 
on each fide, between the columns next 
the ſtreet, is a niche with the figures of 
King Charles I. and his fon Charles II. 
in Roman habits; and on the cornice 
between, are the King's arms. On each 
fide of this entrance is a range of win- 
dows, above which is a balluftrade, 
The height of the building is 56 feet, 
on the top of which is a fane, in the 


| form of a graſshopper, that being the 


creft of Sir Thomas Greſpam's arms. 
* The north front of the Royal Exchange 
js adorned with pillafters of the Com- 
poſite order, but has neither columns 

nor ſtatues on the outſide. 
Within the piazza of theſe two fronts 
are two ſpacious ſtair caſes, with iron 
rails, and black marble ſteps; 2 
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lead into a gallery, that extended round 
four ſides of the building. On one fide, 
pf the gallery is the Royal Exchange Aſs 
wrance Office; the other is employed as | 
auction rooms for furnitu e; and in the 
vaults is the pepper warehouſe of the 
Eaft Inſia company. 

The ide of the area is ſurrounded. 
with piazzas like the ſouth and north 
fronts ; above the arches of theſe piaz- 
zas the bu Iding is neatly ornamented 


with pillaſters, &c. and between theſs 


pillaſters are twenty-four niches,twenty 

of which ate filled with the flatues of 

the Kings and Queens of England. 
Thete ſtatues are diſpoſed in the fel- 


towing order. Oi the ſouth fide, Ed. 


ward I. Edward II. Envy V Henry 
VI. On che weit fide Eimward IV. Ea. 
ward V. with the crown nanging over 
bis head; Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
On the north fide, Edward VI. Mary, 
Elizabeth, James I. Charles I. Charles 
Il. and Janes Il. And on the eaſt tide 
are William and Mary in one niche, 
Queen Anus, George I. George II. and 
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238 The Royal Exchange. 
George III. All theſe ſtatues (except the 
laſt mentioned, which has been but 
lately erected) were new Painted and 
gilt in 1754. 

Under the piazzas within the Exchange 
are twenty eight niches, all vacant ex- 
cept two; one in the north weſt corner, 
where is the ſtatue of SirT homasGreſham, 
and another in the ſouth weſt of Sir 
John Barnard. There is alſo another 
ſtatue of King Charles II. upon a pede- 
ſtal in the center of the area. In this 
area it is, that the merchants meet every 
day at twelve o'elock at noon, and a 
prodigious concourſe of thoſe of all 
nations, continue there till two, in or- 
der to tranſact buſineſs ; but ſoon after 
that hour the gates are ſhut up and not 
| * again till four. 
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| Bethlem Hoſpital. 


THI S was originally a priory, but 


founded in the year 1247, by 
Simon Fitzroy, on the eaſt ſide of the 
place, now called the quarters of Moor- 


felds, and of the burial ground of 0% 


Bethlem, This priory conſiſted of bro- 
thers and ſiſters, who wore a ſtar upon 
their capes and mantles, in commemo- 
ration of the ftar that guided the wiſe 
men in their viſit to our Saviour at his 
birth. But King Heury VIII. giving 
this houſe to the city of London, it 
was converted into an hoſpital for the 
cure of lunaticks, Being, However, in an 
incommodious fituation, and becoming 
both ruinous and unable to receive and 
entertain the great number of diſtracted 

| perſons, 
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Bethlem Hoſpital. 


perſons, whoſe friends ſued for their ada 


miſſion, the city of London granted the 


_ governors a piece of ground aleng the 
ſouth fide of the lower quarters of 
Meoorficlds, upon which the foundation 


of the preſent hoſpital was {aid in 1675, 


and the whole building compleated in 


fifteen months only. 


This noble edifice is 540 feet in 
length, and 40 in breadth, and is finely 


fituared.. Tne middle; and ends, projet 


't alittle, and are well ornamented; and, 


riſing above the reſt of the building, 


have each a flat roof, with a handſome 
balluſtrade of ſtone, in the center of 


which is an elegant turret; that in the 


middle is adorned with a clock, and 


three dials, a gilt ball, and a vane on 


the top. 8 4 
The entrance is grand, and the fi- 


ures on the piers, one repreſenting 
a bing, and the other Melancheiy Mag- 
neſs, ale fiicly executed, and do honor 


to the artiſt, Mr. Cibber, father of the 


Late poet laureat. Since the firſt erect- 
ing of this edifice, two wings have been 
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added; in order to contain a number of 
incurables; and before the whole is a 


ng 


- Backlew Hoſpital. JF. 


handſome wall 680 feet long. It in- 


cloſes a range of gardens, wherein ſuch - 


of the lunatics as are well enough to 


be ſuffered to go about, are allowed to 


walk, and enjoy the benefit of the freſh 


The inſide chiefly. conſiſts of two 
galleries, one over the other, Which 
groſs the wings, and are 193 yards long, 
thirteen feet high, and ſixteen feet 
broad, (without including the cells for 


the patients, hich are 12 feet deep.) 


Theſe galleries are divided by two iron 


gates, by which means all the men are 


on one ſide of the houſe, and all the 


women on the other; and 16 each gal- 


lery ſervants lie, to be ready at hand 
on ali occaſions. In the middle of the 


upper gallery is a ſpacious roem, where 


the governo:s, and in the lower, Where 


the weekly committee ,mect, and the 


phyſicians preicribe for the patients; 
there are alſo above, convenient apart- 
ments for the ſteward, and mãtron, 


the 


92 Betblem Hoſpital. 
the porter, nurſes, and other ſervants; 

and below ſtairs all neceſſary officers 
for ſo large a family: alſo a bath, ſo 


contrived as to be either hot or cold, 


as occaſions require. 

There are generally 3 200 lu · 
natics maintained in this hoſpital, each 
of whom has a ſmall room or cell to 
himſelf, Where he is locked up a-nights, 


and in this room is a place for a bed; 


but where the patients are ſo ſenſeleſs 
as not to make uſeof one, they are every 
day provided with freſh clean ſtraw. 
When a patient wants to be admitted, 
he is brought on a Saturday, when the 
committee meets, to be examined by 


= the phyſician; and if be be jadged a 


fit object, a warrant is drawn up for 
his admiſſion by the clerk of the hoſ- 

pital, to be ſigned by the preſident, or 
treaſurer.. Thoſe who put in a patient, 
are obliged to give » bond, figned by 
two perſons, to take him away when 
diſcharged, or, if he dies, to be at the 


- Expence of burying bim. Their friends 


are obliged to find them in cloaths, but 
then 
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Bethlem Hofpital, 9g 
there” is a wardrobe, from which ſach 
are ſupplied as happen to be neglected; 


and ajthough formerly every patient 


paid 5s. per week, yet, they are now 
not only excuſed from that, but after 
their recovery are furniſhed with medi- 
eines, gratis, to prevent a relapſe. 
When a patient is cured, he is called 


before a committee of che governors 


and phyficians, who examine him, 
and being found fit to be diſcharged, 

the phyſician gives a certificate to that 
purpole, and then the ſteward of the 
houſe takes care to have him delivered 
to his friends. 
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THIS Hoſpital, which, as well 25 

that of Bethlem, is for Lunaticz, 
is a neat and very plain ſtructure, at 
the North end of Moor fields. Nothing 
is here expended ir ornament ; and we 
only ſee a building of conſiderable 


length plaijtiered over and whitened, 


with langes of ſmall! ſquare windows, 
on which no decorations has been be- 
ſtowed. 

This Hoſpital, which takes its name 
from being fituated in St. Luke's pariſh, 


""M ſupportes by voluntary ſubſcription, 


and 1s defigned as an improvement up- 
on Beiblem, which was incapable of re- 
ceiving and providing for the relief of 


all the unbappy objects, for whom ap- 
| plication was made, 


Some 
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St. Luke's Hoſpital, _ y 
Some of the reaſons for ſetting on font 
| this generous deſign, were, the expence 
and difficulty attending the admiſſion 
of a patient into the hoſpital of Berblem, 
which had diſcouraged many applica- 
tions for the benefit of the charity, 
particularly on behalf of the more ne. 
ceſſitous objects, and of ſuch who re. 
a J fided in the remote parts of the king» 
„ dom. By this unavoidable exclufion 
at ¶ and delay, many uſeful members have 
been loſt to ſociety, either by the dife 
de eaſe gaining ſtrength beyond the reach 
le of phyſic, or by the patient falling 
d, into the hands of perſons ur ſcilled ia 
3, the treatment of this diſorder. And 
e- many of the unhappy perſons afflicted 
with it, have trom this delay, and the 
ie want of being put under the care of 
h, ¶ thoſe experienced in guarding againſt 
n, their attempts, frequently committed 
p- the moſt fatal acts of violence on them» 
e- ſelves, their relations and attendants, 
of Had they joined this to Bethlem Hoſ- 
p- pital, it would have deprived it of two _ 
of its principal advantages; the being - 
_ : | under 


Without favour or partiality. They 


96 St. Luke's Hoſpital. 
under the immediate inſpection and go- 
vernment of its own patrons: and ſup. 
porters ; and of introducing more gen- 
tlemen of the faculty to the ſtudy and 
ractice of one of the moſt important 

— r 7 
In this Hoſpital patients are taken 
in according to the order of time, in 
which the petitions of their friends 
have been delivered to the Secretary, 


are even admitted without any expence, 
only ſoch as are pariſh poor, who muſt 
have their bedding provided ; but this 
they are at liberty to take away at their 
diſcharge. „ Tm 
On the admiſſion of every patient, 6 
two reſponſible houſe-keepers reſiding In 
within the bills of mortality, mult en- 
ter into a bond to the 'Freaſurer for 
the time being, in the penalty of 100l, 
to take away the patient within ſeven 
days after notice given them for the 
purpoſe by the Committee, or the 
Secretary. Theſe fecurities muſt leave 
their names, wich the places of their 
5 1 | abode 
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St. Luke's Hoſpitah of * 
abode, in writing, at leaſt four days 
before ſuch admiflion, and mult be ap- 
m- proved of by the Committee: but no 
n- Governor is to be ſecurity tor any pa- 
nd tient. „ Et 
nt Y The patients in the Hoſpital are not 
l expoſed to public view ; and no money, 
en | rec:ived for the uſe of this charity, is 
in © expended in entertaining the general 
ds court of Committee at any of their 
ry, meetings. „%% 
ey Y But no perſon is to be admitted who 
ce, has been a lunatic above twelve kalen- 
uſt der months; or bas been diſcharged 
his from any other Hoſpital for the recep- 
eir tion of lunatics; or who has the vene- 
real diſeaſe; is troubled with epileptic 
it, or couvulfive fits, or is deemed an idiot; 
ng | nor any woman with child. | 
n- The general Committee receive im- 
for Þ mediately into the Hoſpital any patient 
ol, ho ſhall have b en diſcharged cured, . 
en in caſe ſuch patient relapſes within 
he two months. The General Committee 
alſo taken in by rotation ſuch patients 
as are diſcharged uncured ; but each 
2 „ ³ 3 


88 St. Luke's Hoſpital. | 
of them is to pay five ſhillings per week 
till the charity is enabled to leſſen tha 
expence ; and the number of thoſe ir 
the houſe are not to exceed twenty, 
Before we conclude this article, iti 
proper to obſerve, that though thi 
Hoſpital was opened fo lately as th 
goth of July 1751, yet ſo great has beei 
the encouragement it has met with, tha 
on the 8th of Auguſt 1758, the cleare 
tate of the hoſpitaj amounted to 14,200l 
of which 14,200l. were in three per cent 
Eaſt India annuities. At that time th 
number diſcharged cured, amounted te 
347, and thoſe uncured to 138. Fift 
patients were in the houſe, beſide 
twenty patients who had been befor 
_ diſcharged, and received again at fiv 
millings per week, 
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E F 0 RE we deſcribe the preſent 
Magdalen Houſe, it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that the Fe 8 
founders of this noble charity have had 
the ſatisfaction to ſee their firſt endea- 
F vours crowned with ſucceſs. In the 
NY year 1758, ſome charitable and libe- 
rally-minded perſons firſt formed the 
idea of raifing ſubſcriptions to pr cure 
a place of reception for penitent proſ. 
titutes. A houte in Preſcot-fireet, Good- 
man's- fields, was accordingly prepared 
for that purpoſe. It was a plain neat 
edifice, with a wail, and a ſmall area 
before it. To prevent theſe penitents 
beirg expoſed to the public eye, the 
windows next the ftreet were conceal- 
td Ly wood-work, ſloping up from the 

* bottom 
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bottom of each, ſo as to admit the 
light only at the top. The ſides were 
alſo encloſed, ſo that there was ne 
poſſibility of theſe once unhappy wo- 
men either ſeeing or being ſeen by any 
_ perſon who paſſed by. 

It is obvious, that there cannct be 
greater objects of .compaſſion, than 
poor, young, thoughtleſs | females YO 
plunged into ruin by thoſe temptationst! 
to which their youth and perſonal ad tt 

vantages expoſe them, no leſs thance 
thoſe paſſions implanted by nature forth 
wiſe, good, and great ends; ſurround 
ed by ſnares the moſt artſally and in 
duſtriouſly laid; ſnares laid by thoſe 
endowed with ſuperior faculties, anc 
all the advantages of education and 
fortune; who offer too commonly b 


© tranſport the thoughtleſs girls fromſſfo 


want, confinement, and reſtraint oFlan 


paſſions, to luxury, liberty, gaiety anq; pr 


joy: but when once ſeduced, how ſcoſſſon 
do their poiden dreams vaniſh! 2banYſp 
doned by the ſeducer, deſerted by thera 


friends, contemned by the world, the 
- ar 


The Magdalen Honſe. 1er 
at not only deprived of their inno- 
werelcence, and every pleaſing hope of do- 
5 nolmeſtic happineſs, but are left to ſtrug- 
wo-Igle with want, deſpair and ſcorn ; and 
anyſleren, in their own defence, to plunge: 
deeper and deeper in ſin, till diteaſe 
and death conclude a miſerable being. 
It is too well known, that this is, ſooner: 
or later, the caſe with moſt of the proſ- 

titutes, in their ſeveral degrees, from 
thoſe pampered in private ſtews, to the 
common dregs infeſting our ſtreets ; and: 
that far the greateit part of thoſe, Who 
having taken to this dreadful life, are 
thus ſeeking diſeaſe, death, and eternal 
Feeftruction, not through choice, but 
neceſlity. The ſeeds of virtue would: 
frequently have exeried themſelves; 

but alas! before this foundation was 
fermed, the poſſibility was removed; 
and the ſame neceſſity obliging them to 

prey on the unwary, to diffuſe contagi- 
ſcoqFJon, to propagate profligacy, and to 

banYſpread ruin, diſeaſe, and death, thro? 

i great part of the human ſpecies. 
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The godlike propoſal of giving an g 


opportunity of repentance to guilt and 


ſhame, met with a ſuitable encourage- 


ment; and many were willing to afford 
them the means of recovering them- 
ſelves from their otherwiſe loſt ſtate; 
and inſtead of being peſts, becoming 
uſeful members of ſociety. 


Iafluenced by ſuch noble motives, a 


ſet of gentlemen, diſtinguiſhed by their 
| hamanity and generoſity, entered into 
a private ſubſcription, making them- 
ſelves at the ſame time accountable for 
ſuch benefactions as ſhould flow in from 


the public. Numbers liberally contri- 
buted, and in about three or four, 


a months time, he ſums advanced by the 
ſubſcribers amounted to 3593l. 198. 
while a great number of theſe unhap- 
py gvilty objects of commiſeration ſo- 
licited for admiſſion. 

- The utility of ſo humane and gene- 
rou a charity could not fail of attract. 
ing the public eye; in conſequence of 
which the governors ſoon found them- 
ſelves in a 8 to extend their 
* 
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lan, by erecting a more extenſive and 


| Fonvenient houſe. 
They therefore pitched upon a ſpot 
n the weſt fide of the new road from 


lack-friar*s-bridge to the Circus in 
St, George's Fields; where, on the 
th of July, 1769, the Earl of Hert- 
ford, preſident, with the vice preſi- 
tents and governors, laid the firſt ſtone 
at the altar of the chapel, placing a 

braſs plate under it; containing the fol- 
lowing Cann. 69% | _— 


On the 28th Day of July, 
In the Year of our LORD 
M DCC LXIEX, 


And in the ninth year of the reign of 


his moſt ſacred Majeſty 
SEORGE III 
King of Great Britain, 
Patroniſed by his royal conſort, 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE, 
This Hoſpital, 

For the reception of 
PENITENT PROSTITUTES, 
Supported by voluntary contributions, 

H 4 | AG 


104 The Magdalen Houſe, 
Was begun to be erected, 
And the firſt STONE laid by 
FRANCIS. Earl of HER TFORD, 
Knight of the moſt noble order of 
the Garter, lord chamberlain of 
his Majeſty's houſebold and one 
of his moſt hon. privy- -council, the 

P * E SID ENT. 
de Johnſon, Archite8, 


This hoſpital conſiſts. of four brick 
buildings, inclofng a quadrangle, with 
a baſon in the center. 'The'chapel 1s 
an oftanpular edifice, erected at one of 
the back corners ; and, to give the en- 
Cloſed court an uniformity, a build. 
Ing with'2 ſimilar front is placed at the 
Oppoſite corner. - 

The unhappy women, for whoſe be- 
nefit this inftitution was formed, are 
received by petition ; and there is 2 
diſtinction in the wards according to 
the education or behaviovr of the per- 
ſons admitted ; the inferior wards con- 
fſting of meaner perſons, and of thoſe 
degraded for miſbehaviour. Each Lo 
on 


The Magdalen Houſe. 10g 
ſon is employed in ſome work or bu- 
I fineſs according to her ability, and has 
D, | fuch part of the benefits ariſing from 
of her labour and ingepuity as the come 
of mitiee judge ſhe deſerves ;, which ſum 
ne may be encreaſed by the bounty of the 
he © houſe, as favourable opportunities of- 
fer, for eſtabliſhing them in the world. 
3. The articles of their employment are, 
making their own cl: thes both linen 
ck | and woollen ; knitting, ſpinning, mak- 
ith ing bone lace, black lace, artificial 
is flowers, childrens toys, winding ſilk, 
of drawing patterns, making womens and 
n- childrens ſhoes, mantuas, ſtays, coats, 
d. Kc. but no part of their labour is to be 
he I fold in the houſe, but at ſome other 
| place appointed by the commuttee. In 
e- their work, as in every other circum- 
re Y ftance, the utmoſt humanity and ten- 
2 derneſs are obſerved, that this eſta- 
to bliſh ment may not be thought a houſe 
r- oſ correction, or even of hard labour, 
n- but a ſafe retreat from their diſtreſsful 
ſe F circumitances, 
: After 


* 
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After a woman has continued three 
years in the houſe, and behaved virtu- 
ouſly and modeitly, and alſo been in- 
duſtrious, ſuch woman, upon the ap- 
plication of her parents and friends, 
or any houſe-keeper of ſufficient credit, 

if ſuch friends declare they will for- 
give her paſt offences, and will provide 

or her, or if ſuch houſe-keeper will 


receive ſuch woman as a ſervant, in 


either of theſe cafes the governors 
diſcharge them with a diſcretionary 
bouaty. | EF noe 
"Every woman placed in a ſervice 
from this houſe, and who continues 
one whole year in ſuch ſervice, to the 
entire ſatisfaction of the committee, 
they give the woman a pratuity as a 
reward for her good behaviour. 
The following are other rules and 
regulations to be abſerved by the pe- 
nitents. 9 85 | 
That the method of admiſſion be by 
| petition to the committee, the printed 
form of which, with proper blanks to 
be filled up, maybe had gratis by appli- 
+ cation 
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cation at the houſe. That every Bs. 5 
tioner be examined as to her health, by 
the Phyſician, Surgeon, and Matron. 

When any petition is approved, it ſhall : 
be wrote upon, Found proper, and ſign- 
ed by the Chairman. Every perſon. 
upon admiſſion ſhall ſubſcribe to the 
rules of the houſe, and alſo enter into 
an agreement to pay the ſum of Ten 


| pounds per Annum for her board, lodg- 


ings, and neceſſaries, which is to be | 


void, provided ſuch perſon continues in 


the houſe three years, or in leſs time, at. 
the option of the committee. No perſon 
admitted ſhall be allowed to go out of 
the houſe without ſpecial leaye in wri- 
ting ſigned by the Treaſurer or Chair- 
man, and two of the committee» _, 
Each perſon is to lie in a ſeparate. 
bed, and have a cheſt for her cloaths 
and linen, under lock and key, to be 
kept by herſelf; and where the rooms 
will admit of it, a ſmall cloſet or apart- 
ment is to be provided for the retire- 
ment of the moſt ſerious and beſt be- 


haved, in the intervals of their employ- 
ment, 
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ment, and theſe alſo- conſidered as the 
reward of good condutt. © | 

Their true names muſt be regiſtered, 
but if defirous of concealing themſelves, 
they may have liberty to aſſume a feign- 
ed name, As no reproaches muſt be 
made for all paſt irregularities, under 
the ſeveral injunctions; neither ſhall 
there be any inquiries made into names 
wor families; but all ' poſſible diſcou- 
ruagement given to every kind of diſ- 
cCovery that the parties themſelves. do 
not chuſe to make. hs 


Upon their admiſſion, if their ap- 
Pare] is in any tolerable condition, it 
is to he cleaned, ticketed, and laid by, 
n order to be retuxned when they leave 
the houſe ; but if ſuch apparel be too 
fine for their ſtation, it ſhall be fold, 
and the produce brought to their ac- 
count. They are to wear an uniform 
of light grey, and in their whole dreſs 
to be plain and neat, 
Each ward is to dine at a ſeparate 
table. The matron is to dine at the 
Head of the table of the ſuperior ward ; 


and 


- 
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and the head of each ward is to dine at 


the upper end of each table, ang. lay | 


race. 


From Lady-day to Michaclmas they 


are to riſe at ſix and be in bed at ten; 
and from Michaelmas to Lady-day are 


to riſe at ſeven and be in bed at nine, 


and after that time no fire or candle ſhall 


be allowed, except in the ſick Ward. 
They are to breakfaſt at nine o'clock, 


and be allowed half an hour; and are to 


dine at one o'clock, and be allowed an 
hour: they may leave off work at ſix in 


the winter, and ſeven in the ſummer, 


No governor, or any other perſon 
ſhall be permitted to viiit the wards, or 
any of the women, without leave In 
writing fir{t obtain'd from theTreaſurer 
or Chairman, and two of the committee, 
except in caſes provided for, and in all 
caſes the matron to attend them. 

Abuſive or reproachful language, in- 
ſo!ence or diſobedience to the officers, 
indecent or profane expreſſions, and 
ſuch kind of turbulent conduct, ſhall 


ſu>;ect them to confinement in a room 
© Bo 
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for ſix hours for the firſt offence. For 
the ſecond offence they ſhall be admo- 
niſhed publickly by the Chaplain and 
the Matron ; and the reſt of their own 
ward may be appealed to for their diſ- 
approbation of ſuch conduct. The 
third offence ſhall ſubj-& them to be 
confined for twelve hours, and to have 
but one ſpare meal during the whole 
day; and if found to be incorrigible, 
then to forfeit a certain proportion, or 
the whole of wha: hath been acquired 
i by their labour, at the diſcretion of the 
committee, and be ſubje& to the con- 
| ſequences of their agreement; and to 
be diſmiſſed the houſe, and never te- 
admitted. 
Upon the diſcharge of fach WOman, 
her cloaths, or if ſold, the produce of 
them ſhall be returned to her, together 
with whatever may be due upon her 
account, and a certificate given her 
under the hands of the Treaſurer, or 
_ . the Preſident, and two or more of the 
committee, of her conduct and beha- 
viour during the time of wer being in 
the houſe, | The 


* 
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The committee will, upon the good 


behaviour of the women, intereſt them- 
ſelves to obtain a reconciliation with 


their parents and friends, when their 

contract ſhall be cancelled. | 
Beſides the vouchers above- mention- 

ed, and the advantages ariſing from 


their labour, a bounty may be given, 
at the diſcretion of the committee, 


to ſuch as ſhall be properly diſcharg- 
ed. This gift ſhall be preſcnced 


not only to thoſe who marry in a 


manner ſatisfactory to the commit- 


tee, but alſo to ſuch as fhall ſet up 


trades in whatever way chey ſhall have 


gained a proficiency ; ſo that nothing 
ſhall be omitted which can prumote the 


great ends of preſerving life, of ren- 
dering that life uſefu], and of recover- 
ing thoſe who are now lol to the com- 


„ 
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5 Greſham College 


WAs fituated within the walls be- 
teen Biſhopſpate-ſtreet and Broad- 
ſtreet, and was Pimerly the dwelling of 
the founder, Sir Thomas Greſham, Kat, 
a merchant of London, and one of the 
company of Mercers, who after he had 
built the Royal Exchange, bequeathed 
half the revenue thereof to the Mayor 
and Commonalty of London, and their 
ſucceſſors, and the other moiety to the 
company of Mercers, in truſt that the 
Mayor and Commonalty ſhould find, in 
all times to come, four able perſons to 
read in his dwelling: houſe in Biſhopl- 
gate- ſtreet, lectures on divinity, aſtro- 
nomy, geometry, and muſic, and allow 
each of them, beſides handſome lodg- 
ings in that houſe, the ſum of 50l. a 
year: and that the company of Mercer; 
ſhould 


e 
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ſhonld find three other able men to read 
lectures in the civil law, rhetoric, and 
phyſic, pay them the ſame ſalary, and 
allow y them the ſame accommodations. 
Theſe ſalaries and other bequeſts of sir 
Thomas Greſham, amounting in the whole 
to 6031. are payable out of the rents of 
the Royal Exchange, and there is a 
grand committee for the management 
of the affairs of this College and the 
Exchange, which cooliits of four Al- 
dermen, whereof the Lord Mayor 1s 
always one; twelve of the company of 
Mercers, and eight of the Common 
Council for the city. Theſe lectures 
were firſt read in Trinity Term, 1597, 
and with {ome interruptions have been 
continued to the preſent time, 

The order of reading every term time 
is, Monday, divinity ; Tueſday, civil 
law; Wedneſday, aſtronomy; Thurſ- 
day, geometry ; Friday, rhetoric; Sa- 
turday, anatomy in the mann and 
muſic in the afternoon. 

In the year 1767, Greſham College 
becoming very old and ruinous, and 
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114 Greſham college. ; 
of yery little uſe, and the Exciſe· Of. 
fice, in the Old jury, being too ſmall 
and ir convenient, government agreed 
with the city for the purchaſe of it, in 
order to erect the Exciſe-Office on that 
ſpot. Greſham College was accerd- 
 Ingly pulled down, and the Exciſe- 
C fiice erected there; the lectures were 
appointed to be read in a room over 
the Royal Exchange, and the lecturers 
are allowed a compenſation for their 
apartments in the old college. 
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The South Sea Houſe. 


„ Qian neat brick building at the 
north-weſt corner of Threadneedle- 
ftreet, oppoſite the church of St. Mar- 
tin's Outwich. In this building the 
South Sea company tranſaci their affairs. 

The front is very large and plain, and 
is a modern edifice with ſtone copings, 
ruſtie quoins, and window caſes. The 
entrance has no relation to it, and is 
much too fine and princ pal, a fault not 
often committed, but is only ſo by be- 
ing in the extreme; over the entrance 
is raiſed a handſome well proportioned 


in conformity to the angles of the build- 
Ing, and crowned with a pediment: and 
on the inſide of the gate is a handſome 
(quare court, ſurrounded with a piazza 
tormed by columns of the Doric order. 

: T3 —- The 
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low ing origin: in the glorious and ſuc- 
ceſsful war againſt France, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, due care was not taken 
of the regular payment of ſeamen em- 
ployed id the royal navy; for thoſe ne- 
ceſſitous and uſeful men had tickets 
granted them inſtead of pay; whichthey 
were frequently obliged to get diſcount- 
ed at 4ol. and ſometimes gol per cent. to 
avaricious men, who taking advantage 
of the neceſſities of thoſe brave fellows, 
raiſed great etates upon their ruin. 
_- The debt due from the government, 
upon this and other accounts unprovie 
ed for by parliament, amounted tc 
9,177.967l. 15s 4d. and theſe people 
taking it into their hands, were incor 
porated by act of Parliament in the yea 
1710; the following vear the company 
after the diſcharge of the debt due te 
them from the government, was mace 
perperull: and in 714, lending tbe po 
vernment an additional ſum of 822,052! 
48. 8. the capita} of the company was 
by a& of parliament, inlurged to ier 
„„ 3 lllion; 


4. 


The South Sea company had the fol- 
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millions; for which the members re- 
uc- Nceived fix per cent. intereſt, or 600, oool. 
ien per annum. 4 25 | 
en But in 1720 an act of parliament was 
m-Ipaſſed, by which the company were 
ne- granted the ſole privilege of trading to 
-eis the South Seas, within certain limits, 
hey and enabled to increaſe their capital, 
ol · by redeeming ſeveral of the public debts, 
to] but by the arts uſed on this occaſion the 
age capital ſtock of the company was ſoon” 
wa raiſed to thirty-three millions, five hun- 
dred and forty-three thouſand, two hun- 


nt, dred and fixty-three pounds. It would 


16-ftake up too much room, were we to enter 
toff here into an account of the meaſures by 
ple which this iniquitous ſcheme was car- 
or ried on; many wealthy perſons loft 
earſſ their eſtates, and others acquired im- 
ny menſe fortunes, and, in ſhori, a confi. 
ta derable number of the directurs were 
ace} obliged by parliament to refund their 
g ill-gotten treaſures. 
5% By an act paſſed in the ſixth year of 
the reign of his late Majeſty. it was en- 
ated, that after the 24th of June 1733s 
173 the 
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the capital ſtock of the company, which 
then amounted to 14,651,103]. 8s. 1d. 


and the ſhares of the reſpe&ive propri- 


etors, ſhould be divided into four equal 
parts, three fourths of which ſhould be 
converted into a joint ftock, attended 
with annuities, after the rate of 4 per 
cent. till redemption by parliament, 
and ſhould be called the new South Sea 
annuities, and the other fourth part 
ſhould remain in the company as a trad- 
ing capital ſtock, attended with the re- 
ſidue of the annuities or funds payable 
at the Exchequer to the company till 
redemption, and that the company's ac- 
comptant ſhould twice every year, at 
Chriſtmas and Midſummer, or within 
one month after, ſtate an account of the 
company's affairs, which ſhould be laid 
before the next general court, in order 
to their declaring a dividend, but that 
ſuch dividend would not exceed I. per 
cent. per annum, till their debts were 


diſcharged. That the South Sea Com- 


Pany, and their trading ſtock, ſhould 


{| Rcxcluſively from the new joint ſtock of 


annuities, 
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nnuities, be liable to all the debts and 
incumbrances of the company; and that 


the company ſhould cauſe to be kept, 


Ivithin the city of London, an office, and 


books, in which all transfers of the new 
annuities ſhould be entered and ſigned 


his attorney ; and the perſon to whom 


ſuch transfer ſhould be made, or his 


attorney, ſhould underwrite his accep- 
zance, and no other method of trans- 


ferring annuities ſhould be good in law. 


The annuities of this company afe ſome 
of them reduced to al. 108. per cent. 
and others to 31, | 


It is neceſſ ry to obſerve, with reſpect 


to this compar yy, that they have never 
carried on any confiderable trade; how- 
ever by the A/i-nto contract, they had 
ſome years the privilege of furniſhing 
the Spaniards with negro ſlave< for their 


mines and plantations in America, and 
of ſending a large ſhip annually with 


European goods, conſiſting chiefly of our 


& woollen manufactures, to the Span 
Weſt Indies; and for nine years they 
I 4 annually 


by the party making ſuch transfer, or 
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annually ſent a ſmall number of ſhi ps 
to fiſh for Whales on the coaſt of Gn 


land. As they have now no trade they 
only receive intereſt for their capital, 


* which is in the hands of the govern. 


ment, and alſo 8000] a year out of the 
Treaſury, towards the expence attend. 
ing the management of their affairs, 
The hours of payment of dividends 
are from nine o'clock *til] eleven, and 


the hours of transfer from twelve 


0 *clock till one. 

The days of transferring South Sea 
ſtock are, Monday and Friday. | 
Old Annuities, Monday, Wedneſday, 

and Friday. 


New Annuities, Tueſday, Thurſ- 


day, and Saturday. 

T hree per cent. 1751, Tueſday and 
Thurſday, Excepted on holidays, which 
are in general the ſame as at the Bank. 
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Sion College. 


A DJOINS to St. J pbages Church, 
London Vall, was founded for 
the im provemens of the London el rgy, 
and ſituated upon the ruins of Elfng 
Spital, which conſiſted of a college for 
a warden, four prietts, and two clerks, 
and an hoſpital for an hundred old 
blind and poor perſons of both ſexes. 
This college owes its foundations to 
Dr. Thomas White, Vicar of St Dun» © 
fan's in the weſt, who, among other 
charities, left 3o0ol. to purchaſe and 
build a college for the uſe of the Lon- 
don clergy, with alms-houſes for twenty 
poor people ten men and ten women. 
He alſo gave 160l. a year for ever to 
the college and alms-houſes, 1701. 
for the ſupport of the alms- people, and 


40l. 
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40l. per annum for the erpences of 


the foundation 


The ground was purchaſed i in 1627 ; 


but the Library was not appointed by 
. tne founder; for a clergyman obſery. 


ing to Mr. Simpſon, one of Dr. White's 


executors, that a convenient Hbrary 
might be erected over the alms-houſe, 


which was then building, Mr. S:mp/on 
took the hint, and erected it at his own 


The work being finiſhed, in proſe. 


cution of the will, a charter was pro- 


cured under the great ſeal of England 
in the ſixth year of King Charles I. for 
Incorporating the clergy of London, by 


which all the rectars, vicars, I-cturers 


and curates, are conſtituted fellows of 
the college, and out of the incum- 
bents, are annually to be elected on 


Tueſday, three weeks after Eaſter, as go- 


vernors, a preſident, two deans, and 
four aſſiſtants, who are to meet quar- 


terly, to hear a Latin ſermon, and af-, 


terwards to be entertained at dinner 


in the 63— at the 1 of 
t 6 
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the foundation. And in 1632 the 
governors and clergy being ſummoned, 
agreed upon a common ſeal, which 
had the good Samaritan, with the in- 
ſcription, Vaas & fac fimiliter, and 
round it, & gel um Collegii de Sion Londini. 

The books were given by many 
bene factors, whoſe names were pre- 
ſerved in a large vellum book, and 
the library much augmented by that 
of the old cathedral of St. Pauls, 


which was brought to the college in this 


year 1747, *- 
However, the dreadful fire of 2 


don, which conſumed ſo many other 


public ſtructures, alſo deſtroyed this, 


and burnt a third part of the books, 
with the alms-houſes, ſeveral conve- 
nient chambers for ſtudents, beſides, 
thoſe reſerved for the meeting of the 
governors and fellows, and for the 
clerk and the library keeper, to dwell 
in. The whole edifice was however 
afterwards rebuilt, except the cham- 
bers for the ſtudents ; that part 2 
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. library 
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a Sion College. 
the ground, being let out on duilding 


leaſes: the expence of erecting the 


alms-houſe amounted to 


nd 


above 1300l. and the hall with the 
bother buildings to 2000l. more. | 


The edifice is extremely plain, and 
conſiſts of brick buildings, ſurrounding 


TEES = ſquare court. 


Since the fire, the library has been 
enriched by many benefactions; par- 
ticularly by a part of the books of the 
Jeſuits ; ſeized in the year 1670, and 
by the lord Berkley's giving half his 
uncle Coole's books to the library: 
One gentleman gave the intereſt of 
Jool. to be annually laid out in 
books, and another 20l. per annum 
for the ſame uſe, payable by the 
Leatberſeller's company : there are alſo 
a great number of other benefaQors 
to the library, whoſe names are ſet 
down in a book kept for that pur- 
| poſe. | 
I in order to augment the library it 
aun every 
1 | author 


3 
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rooms, for ten men within the college, 


whom are nominated by the city of 


he had lived about twenty years: ex- 
cept any of the kindted of either of his 
. wives appeared, who were firſt to be 
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author be deſired to give one copy of 
every book he publiſhes; and alſo 
every miniſter at his adm:flion' into a 
living; that every governor at his ad- 
miſſon give one of at leaſt 108. value; 
and that the bookſellers give one 
copy of every book they cauſe to * 
printed. 

The library is ſurveyed twice a year; 
and had at firſt a librarian, an under 
I: brarian, and an oſtiary: but now one 
ſerves for all. 

The alms-houſe conſiſts of twenty 


and ten women without it Four of 


Br:ft:l, where Mr. bite was born; 
eignt by the Merchant-taylors com- 
pany ; fix by the pariſh of St. Dunflan, 
where he was miniſter forty-nine years; 
and two by St. Gregory's pariſh, where 


conſidered ; but theſe were not to ex- 
cced þ 
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ceed four at a time. The alms-people 
formerly received 6]. a year; but the 
lowering of rents has cauſed the allow. 
ance to be ſomewhat leſſened. 
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BOOKS vrinted f hos E. A at 
the Corner of St. Paul's Church-Yard, |} 


1 


ters aud Miſſes of Great-Britain, lreland 


London. For the Inſtruction and En- 
tertainment of all the Good Little Maſ- 


and America, 


I, RS. Lovechild's Golden Pre- 


ſent. Price 1d. 
2. Holiday Entertainment. Price 1d, 
. The Royal Alphabet. Price 1d, 
© The Father's Giit, Price 1d. 
5. The Siſter's Gift P-ice 1d. 
6. The Brother's Gift. Price 1d, 
7 The Holiday Spy. Price 1d. 


The Hobby-Horle; or, Chriſtmas |] 
CT by Toby Ticklepitcher. En- 


bedithed with elegant Cuts. Price 2d. 


9. Robin Goodfellow, a Fairy-Tale | 


written by a Fairy, Embelliſhed with 23 


curious Cuts, Price 2d. bound and gilt. 


10. The Fortune-Teller. Price 2d. 


Price. 2d. 


12. Virtue and Vice. . 2d. 


The Eiſtory of Little King Pippin. 4 


20 


CATALOGUE. 2 


TY The Entertaining Traveller. Price 


. [ 


14 Tom Thumb's Exhibition. Price 


„ Adventures of Maſter Head- 
ſtrong. Price 3d, 

16. The juvenile Biographer. Price 3d. 

17. A Bag of Nuts ready cracked, by 


T. Thumb, Eſq. Price zd. 


13. The Puzzling Cap; being a choice 
Collection of Riddles, in familiar Verſe; 
with a curious Cut to each. Price zd. 

19. Firſt Book jor Children. Price 64, 

20. The Royal Guide; or, an Ealy In- 


troduction to reading Engliſh, containing a 
© Succeſſion of eaſy Leſſons of Words of one, 


two, or more Syllables, Embelliſhed with 


ſixty curious Devices, moſt of them on 


Copper- plate. Price 6d. bound and gilt. 
21. The Ladder to learning: Step the 


Firſt, bein a Collection of FABLE», with 


original Morals, conſiſting of Words of 
only one Syllable, intended as an eaſy In- 
troduchon to the uſeful Art of Reading. 
Adorned with Cuts. Price 6d. 
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